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READER. 


HAT here is recommended to him, is 

a Parallel of the two Princes of 

Lyrick Poefie, Inimitable Pindar, and 
Incomparable Horace, [t was firit de- 
fignd by a French Gentleman, m his own 
Language, a Perſon well Versd in Mas 
thematital Studies, nor leſs in Hiſtorical 
and Poetical Learning ; ; and by bim deli- 
verd im a Speech to the Premier Preſj- 
dent Monſigneur de L A M O I G: 
N ON (that Illuſtrious Patron of good 
Arts and Sciences) im a full Aſſembly of 
the Beaux Eſprits of Paris, nor without a 
general Applauſe. And the Interpreter has 


reaſon 
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To the Reader. 


reaſon to believe, It may be no leſs acceptas 
ble in this Engliſh Dreſs to thoſe of the 
Nation, who have ay ſhare of Native In- 


genuty, 


He thinks it requiſt te fu thoy to add \that the 
Prece in its Engliſh Yerſion is rend red much 
more uſeful to the Reader, than it was mn the O- 
riginal ; For, whereas there are very frequent 
Citations through the whole Treatiſe, from the 
Greek and Latine ; theſe in the French are 
ſet down without any Mark of Reference, to 
ſhew from whence they were taken, Which de- 
fe# i, in this Engliſh Edition, ſupplyd by 
the Appoſution of Numerical Figures, direfling 
the Reader iphere to meet with them m their 
reſpefiive Originals. And may With the 
help of the additional Notes, be very advan- 
tagious to the Reader in General, more 
particularly to the (urious and Ingenious, 
Who (hall take the Pleaſure, or the Pains to 
confer. 


He 


'o the Reader. 


He holds it unneceſſary to foreſtall by a 
larger Preface the particular Ornaments 
of the Piece, He only adds, That it #s 
Conciſe, Diverriſing, and [nſtructive. 
And IC freely leaves it to the Unprepoſs 
eſsd Judgment of the Diſcerning Rea- 


der. 


E. S. 


The Compariſon, &c. 


My Lord, 


Am very ſenſible that I have neither Wit ſuff- 
cient, nor Ability capable, to ſpeak home and 
decitively as to the Merits of two of the greateſt 

g Lyrick Poets Antiquity ever produc'd, Pindar 
and Horace, Since to do it as I ought, *twou'd be- 
hoove me to be as knowing in Poeſie asthemſelyes, to 

jadge worthily of their Writings, Nevertheleſs, I 
+ owe fo blind an obedience to the Commands your 
Lordſhip hath been pleasd to lay upon me to under- 
take their Compariſon, that I believe I ought nat to 
demurr one moment, but tell you what the aſſiduous 
; LeQure of their Writings, and ſome others of the 
Ancients, may have furniſt'd me with, to preſent you 
upon this Subject. 

Pindar liv'd more than 450 Years before Horace; 
and was Son of a Flute-Player. <Elian reports, that 
a Swarm of Bees were his Nurſes, as he lay expogd 
out of his Father's Houſe, who itckled him with H9- 
ney inſtead of Milk. 

It is true that I have not met with that Expoiure, 
fave only in eAlian; and gll elſe, that ſpeak of thar 
: Accident of the Bees, recount it atter another manner, 
| Philoſtratus ſays, that Pindar was in his Cradle when 
that Prodigy happ'nec to him, And Pa!ſanias, that 

being young, and going from Thebes to Theſpia in tho 
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Inclination, of -Tindar 10 Pocke, For this Prodigy 
(which is taid likewiſe to have happ'ned to 7lato and 
St, Ambroſe). hath'always becn 1ook'd vpon as the Pre- 
ſage of an extraordinary Sweetneis in Liſcourſe. 
There is in the Greck Anthology an Epigram of 
| Antipater, which ſays in a manacr the fame thing. 
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; Not vainly did the Iibouring Rees effay 
On thy ſweet Lipe, Pindar, ther Sweets is lay. 


The Birth of Horace was not more generous than 
that of Pindar, He was Son of a Seller of Salt-Fiſh; 
and had the reproach of not being entirely free-born, 


** Cuem rodunt ones libertino patre natum. 


Ccenſar'd by All, Son of a Libcrtine, 


Son of a Free'd-man , or pcrhaps himſelf a Free'd- 
man ; for the Word in the Latin {;gnifies both the one 
and the other, 

Among other Things, he recounts of himſelf an 
Accident ſomething, like that of the Bees to Pindar, in 
that Divine Ode of his, 

Deſceride Celo, &c. L. 3. Ode 4, Which, for the 
no part, he hath imitated out of that Poet ; where 
e ſays, 


| Ate faiuloſe Vuliure in Appuls 
Altric;s extra Linen Apulte 
{da 


In regard his Father, whom he calls Zibertinum, was ' 


tl 


da 


! 


Tz 
Ludo fatigatumg; ſomno ; 
. Fronde nova puerum palumbes 
Texere 


As under Yulture's ſhady Hill, one Day 
Beyond Aprhia's Bounds I lay, 
A Child, o'er-charg'd with Sleep and Play, 

Wild Doves(known SubjeQs of fond Fables ſtrow'd 
Me ofer with verdant Leaves 


But tis but a Fable by him invented, in imitation of 
that Accident of the Bees, which happ'ned to Pindar ; 
which, perhaps, was likewiſe but a Fiction, 

This is what I haveto ſay of their Births. As for 
their Countries, Pindar was of Thebes, the Capital City 
of Beotia, of which the Inhabitants always paſſed for 
groſs witted and blockiſh among the other People of 
Greece, who uſually calld the Thebans the Swine of Beeo- 
tia; as Pindar himſelf teſtifies in the 6th. of his Olym- 
pionicks. Where he charges his Maſter of the Quire 
to cauſe theſe Verſes to be well ſung, 


OO n— vi TM; 
Aivex, TpaTy ply *'H 

Pey NotpSevicey xahadVonr | 

Tvavou T' EET dpxracr Gveides do 
2 AoJeis & htvyo ply Bolle 


Aneas make thy Chorus firſt recite 
Parthenian Juno's Praiſe ; next them invite 
To tell, by our Truth-ſounding uſe, how we 
Surmounted bave that ancient Oblcquy 

- Of the Bezotian Swine, 


Horace was Native of Yenuſum, a ſmall Town, on 
the Frontiers of Zucania and Apulia ; whoſe Inhadr- 
tants were always reputed notorious Thieves, _ 
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dious Perſons, and given to Pillage and Plunder from 
the very Time of the Brutians, of whoin they were 
deſcended. For the Brutians, as Diodorus Siculus TC- 
ports, were no other than a company of Slaves and 
deſperate Wretches; who having ailaſſinated their 
Maſters, and pillag'd and ravag'd the Ncighbouring- 
Countries, ſeated themſelvcs at lalt on theſe Moun- 
fains; of which, by the Situation of rtkc Place, and 
Force of Arms, they ever lince kept the poſſeſſion, 

To what I have ſaid of the Countrics of theſe two 
great Genii, I ſhall add, That both of them, in the 
courſe of their Lives, were engag'd in troubleſome 
Wars, and, with this Misfortnne, to have been on the 
worſe ſide, Pindar was territy'd (as others) at the 
Deſcent Xerxes made into Greece, and ſhar'd part of 
the Infamy with his Country-men, who made an early 
Accomodation with that King againſt the common 
Conſent of all the Greeks. Infomuch, that after the 
gencral Defeat of the Barbarians, the Thebans were 
reckoned as Deſerters, and looked vpon as People 
who had abandoned the Common Safcty of their 
Country, [ 

In like manner, the Family of #race being under 
the Protection of the Juni, our Poet became engag'd, 
aftcr the Death of Julius Ceſar, on Brutus his ſide ; 
who gave him the Command of a Legion. But he 
mow*d no great Proofs of his Valour, having ſav'd 
himſelf in the Battel at Philipps, by throwing away his 
Buckler ; which was the greateſt Infamy that could 
befa!l a Soldier, He himſelf acknowledges it. 


—— Et celerem fugam 
Senſi, relidk.4 non bene Parmula. L. 2, Ode 7. 


A haſty Flight | from Philipps took, 
My Shield, nn-Soldier-like, forſook. 


For 


oy 


Sz 


For all the World knows with how great Care th: 
old Soldiers preſer»'d rheir Bucklers ; and the Joy 
Epaminondas had before he died, when he was told 
his Buckler was fate by him. *T was the Command of 
the Spartazz Women to their Children going to the 
War, to retura home with their Bucklers, or upon then, 
And, in fine, it ws one of the greateſt Reproachcs 
could be given a Man to call him ezyJacmdx, A 
Shield-uitter ; as may be ſeen in divers Places of :i- 
ſrormanes, 

As to their Manners, it may be ſaid, there was 
nothing of Likeneſs between theſe our two Pocts. 
And ifirit, as to what relates to Piety, they were of 
cory Vifterent Sentiments. For Pindar was extreme 
devort and religions towards his Gods: And there 
may he ſeen divers Evidences thereof in many 
of bis Oles; as when ie fays, *[is always good to ſpeak 
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In whuch other Pocts had not that Temper as Pindar ; 
and, particalarly, Ari0pm.uc, who vents a thouſand 
Follics of the gourmandizing, of the Gods, and more 
eſpecially of Hcreihy, 

Plato in his Dialogne, entituled Afeno, calls Pinday 
Divize; and produces divers 'Teſtimonics from him, 
touching the Immortality of the Soul, Pradar (favs 
he) maintains the Soul of Man to be immortal ; Thar 
it ceaſes ſometimes to 2X, by which they mean todic; 
and again is re-inzendred anew, but that it neve: 
periſhes, 
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There js, beſide, a very fair Proof of his Piety in 
thoſe excellent Verſes of his, in the Second Ode of his 
Olympionicks, where he ſpeaks of the Pleaſures de- 
ſtin'd to the Heroes, and the Pains reſery'd for the 
Wicked in the Life to come. | 


"Et ON pay {cet 
Tic, oiftv T> ptMor, 
"ON ItoTw! m9 "ts 
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The Wealthy, who true Fertue love, 
Know that incorrigible Minds, | 
Whom nor the Fear of Future binds, 
Nor Puniſhment for Sin ;, 
Altho” their Crimes while here above, 
They gainſt the Laſh of Juſtice skreen, 
Shall find there's yet ordained by Jove 
A Fudge below, from whom ſhall come 
Of their Miſteeds th1nevitable Doom. 


The like may be found in infinite other Paſſages. 

And there is ſuflicient grounds to make this appear, 
by the very Titles of thoſe Picces of his that are loſt ; 
as his Hymns, his Dithyrambs, his Pzans, and ſeveral 
other Works ;- which, for the moſt part, were no 
other than the Praiſes of the Gods and Heroes, He 
dwelt at Thebes, near the Temyle of the Mother of 
the Gods, whom he had in particular Veneration ; 
and, as his Scholiaſt affirms, He much honoured that 
Goddeſs, being of an extraordinary Piety. He built at 
Thebes a Chappel in Honour of Fupiter Hammon ;, for 
whom he caus'd a Statue to be made by Calamss, one 
of the moſt famous Statuarics of thoſe Times, as __y 
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be ſeen in Pliny and Pauſanias, The latter of which 
reports, that he ſaw at Delp.,os an Iron-Chair, in 
which Pindar us'd to ſit when he came to the Temple, 
and which was preſerv'd *till his 'Time as a moſt pre- 
cious Relick. But that which made the Piety. of P1z- 
dar yet more reſplendent, and (as Pauſanias ſays ) 
raisd it to the higheſt pitch of Glory, was, That the 
Prieſteſs of Apollo at Delphos, at the inſtant that Pind.zy 
entred into the Temple, invited him in the Name cf 
that God, to come and dine with him; and comman- 
ded, that of whatſoever was facritc'd, there ſhould 
be an equal ſhare aſſign'd to him, as to Apolly, And 
this occaſion'd that Belief, which then run through 
all Greece (as Plutarch reports) that the God Pau was 
ſeen on the Arcadian Hills, to divertize himſelf jn 
Dancing, and ſinging one of Pind.r's Songs, which 
they call'd a Pean. 

Pauſanias likewiſe tells a Story, that Fiadar in the 
decline of his Age hada Viſion of Proſerp;ne, who re- 
proach'd him, that ſhe was the only Deity he had nor 
honoured with a Hymn; but that ſhe expefted he 
ſhould make her one when he came to be with her, 
Soon after which, dying, he appear'd in a Dream to 
an old Kinſwoman of his, and fung to her in Honour 
of that-Goddeſs a Hyma; which his ſaid Kinſworman, 
— wrote down in the ſame Terms ſhe heard i: 

ung, 

Bat as for Horace, tho” in his * Aſiſto Dirinis,natto 
Poem , entituled Carmen Secu- b: = taken —_— reli- 
Ire, and other bis Odes, there Fowimces mexrngy 
are many Paſſages ia Preaiicof the tg hear the ridicutors 
Gods,and that in the Sixth Satyr chatof your Diviners and 
of his Firſt Book, he ſays, * 4{- Fortune Tellers in the 
fiſto Divinis, I aſſiſt at the Sacri- Grand Piazxa, to clote 

_ ' the other Diverſions of 

es, Yet 'tiscertain,according y. nay. p54. Dacier 

to the mdgment of thoſe who MNorzs im Horar, Galic. 
beliey'd they had penetrated in- 
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to his veritable Sentimenits, That he was not throngh- 
Jy perſuaded of the Religion of his Times, nor the 
Credulity of the Vulgar, tonching the Eſfence and 
Power of the Deity : Since on the contrary, as he 
himſelf ſays of himſelf, he was of the Gods. But 


Farcus Deorum Cultor & infrequens. L. 1. Ode 34. 
A ſpare,- and an unfrequent Worſhipper. 
For notwithſtanding what he ſays afterward, / 


nc retrorſum 
Vela dare, atq, iterare curſus 


Cogor relidtos, id, 
Now I muſt bazkwards turn my $Sa!ls, 


Inforc'd the Courſe I left to run, Pp, 


He treats of the Cauſes of his Converſion in a manner 
ſo Buffoon-like, that there is no Man but perceives he 
ipeaks not as he thinks ! But in the Third Satyr of the 
Second Book, he diſguiſes not the Matrer , where 
ſpeaking of a Superſtitious Mother, who vow'd to Fu- 
j*ter to plunge her Child (fick of a Quartan Ague) 
into the Tyber, He thereupon thus rallies her. 


_ Mater Delir a necavit 
Ingelida fixum Yipaon ' L. 2. Sat. 3. 


In the cold Flood the doating Mother kili'd 
Her Feveriſh Child. 


Then asking the Queſtion, how ſhe came ſo out of her 
Wits? Anſwer is made, She was poſſeſs d, Timore 
Deorum, with the Fear of the Gods, And in the Fifth 
Satyr of the Firſt Book, where he deſcribes the Jour- 


ney 
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ney he made with Merxnas to Brundufium, and plea- 
fantly rallies the Prieſts of Egnatia, who would per- 
ſwade em, that in their Temple the Incenſe burn'd 
upon the Altar without the help of Fire. He ſays, 


— Credat Fudeus Apella 
Non Ego; namq; Deos didict ſecurum agere &vum, 


Nec fs quid miri faciat Natura, 
Triſtes ex alto cel; demittere te(to. 


Deos id 
L. 1. Sat. 5. 


Believ't the Jew Apella, but notI ; 

ror Gods, I know, live in ſecurity: 

Nor it ſome Wonder Nature does produce, 
Do the ſad Gods from Heaven convey't to us. 


/ 


Which very well agrees with what he ingenuouſly ac- 
knowledges to his Friend Tibullus, in the Letter he 


writes Mem. 


Ae _ & nitidum bene curata cute viſes, 
Cum ridere voles, Epicurt de grege porcum, L. 1. Ep. 4. 


Come, if thow'It Laughy and foe me Fat and Fine, 
Of Epicure his Herd, like a true Swine. 


We know nothing of Pindar's 
Education, more "than that his 
Father, or Father-in-Law, * Sco- 
felinus, raught him early to play 
on the Flute: But perceiving, 
the Genius of his Scholar was 
carried to ſomething abovethat, 
he put him into the hands of a 
certain Lyrick Poct, Zaſus by 
name, to inſtru& him in Pocſie, 
And that Pindar in a ſhort time 
became therein more able than 
his Maſter. Sidgs writes that 


* Scope/mmns was neither 
Father, nor Father-in law 
toP:ndar but his Kinſman; 
ard was Father of a Son of 
the ſame Name with Pan- 
dar,and a Lyrick Poet tooz 
but nothing fo eminent as 
this our Pzndar; whoſe Fa- 
ther, according to Suidas, 
was Daiphantus,tho' ſome 
others (as he ſays) have 
reported his Naine was Pa- 
gonidas 1, but that of Daz- 
fhaneus ſeems to him the 
truer of tlie two. 


he 
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he was Scholar to Myrto. And there are others who 
report he ſtudied ſome time under the famous Corinna ; 
to whom they gave the Surname of Divine, and the 
Tenth Muſe. 

Asto what concerns Horace, we have the particular 
Accompt of his Education from his Satyrs, where he 
takes a Pleaſure to ſet himſelf out in his own Colours. 
In his Sixth Satyr he ſays 


Si neq;, avaritiam, neq, ſordes, nec mala luſtra, 
Objicet were quiſquam mihi ;, purus, & inſons, 

(Ut me collaudem) ſs & vivo charus Amicis ; 

Cauſa fuit pater his; qui macro pauper agello, 

Noluit in Flavi ludum me mittere—— 

Sed puerum eſt auſus Rymam portare docendun 

Artes, quas doceat quivis eques atque ſenator 

Semet prognatos. L.1.Sat.4. 


If Pm not Covetous; if to my Face 

None C're can charge me I'm Debauch'd, and Baſe, 
If I live innocent, (that I may take 

The freedom to commend my ſelf) and make 
TheFriendſhip of the beſt; all this I owe 

To my good Father: Who tho Poor, and low, 
Would not to Flawio's Counting School ſend me, 
But boldly brought me young to Rome, to be 
inſtructed in thoſe Arts each Noble Knight, 
Would have his Sons learn. 
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And after this commending the Honeſt Equipage that. 
was allow'd him, he ſays, 


——/eſtem ſervoſque ſequentes 
Tn magno ut populo ft quis vidiſſet, avite 
Ex re prebere ſumptus mihi crederet illos 
Ipſe mihi cuſtos incorruptiſſimus, omnes 
C:rcuqn dottores aderat. Quid multa ? Pudicum, Ou 
u 


(1 ) 
ut Primus virtutis Honos, ſervavit ab on 
Non ſolum Fato, verum opprobrio quoque turpi, 
Ibid. 


Had any ſeen my Cloaths, the Train allow'd 

Of Slaves to follow me through Rome's vaſt Crowd, 
They would have thought ſome fair Inheritance 
Was left me to defray the great Expence. 

My Father was my Tutor's Overſeer, 

Advisd me to be Modeſt, and Sincere, 

Vertues prime Honour ! And ſo kept me {till 
Freefromthe A&, and the Reproach of ill. 


Never was Child more dutifully Grateful toward a 
Parent than Horace was, as he admirably proves it, 
where he ſays, | 


- Si: Natura juberet 
A certis annis evum remeare per atbiuns 
Atque alios legere ad faſtus quoſcunque parentes 
Optaret ftbi quiſque : Meis contentus, honeſtos 
Faſcibus & bellis a9lim mibi ſumere ——- 
Nil me peniteat ſauum patris bujus 


Ibid. 


[{ Nature ſhonld perſwade me to call back 

The Age thar's paſt, and a new Birth to take 
From Nobler Parents; I would leave that Pride 
To others; with my own content abide, 

Nor wiſe, repent I ſuch a Father had, 


It may likewiſe be ſaid in general of theſe two Po- 
ets, that they were both very honeſt Men, conlider- 
ing the Mannersand Cuſtoms of the Times they liv'd 
in; tho asto particulars, there were ſome Vertues, 
and ſome Defects more or leſs remarkable in the one, 
than in the other, They were both naturally Amo- 
ronus, both paſſionate AﬀeRors of Glory, T by 

made 
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made no difficulty of praiſing themſelves, for thoſe 
little Vanities give oftentimes a good Grace in Poeſie, 
and ought to be permitted to ſuch great Wits as they 
were. They were both admir'd in their Ages, by all 
thoſe who were good Judges of what was commenda- 
ble, tho they were ill treated many times by the ig- 
norance of the Vulgar. 

We have no ſufficient knowledge of the particular 
Actions of Pindar to make a certain Judgment of his 
good Qualities, nor can we make any reaſonable Ar- 
gument thereupon, but from the high reputation he 
acquir'd in his Life time, and the admirable Senti- 
ments he hath left ns ſo happily exprelt in his Odes, 
where Vertne is always exalted, and Vice paintcd in 
all its Deformity, 

His Diſcourſes are ſo full of moral Sentences, and 
honeſt Thoughts, that 'tis impoſſible ſuch gracetu] 
Sentiments ſhould proceed from a Soul ill-forn'd, or 
meanly perſwaded of the Principles of Honour. 
There are Thoughts of ſo high a Flight, that many 
have believ'd he drew them from their Divine Source, 
the Holy Scripture, Art leaſt *tis the Opinion of Cl: 
mens Alexandrinus, who in the third Book of his Ped1- 
gogue will have it, that Pindar was afliſted by readin:; 
of the Proverbs of Solomon ; and maintains, that in 
that part of his Works where he ſays, 


TAud T1 uAumd prior 8T? 1 Go, 
Sweet are the ſtoln Foys of Love. 


He had in view that Paſſage in the ninth Chapter of the 
Proverbs, where he ſpeaks of the lewd Woman, who 
fits in the Door of her Houſe upon a Seat in the bigh place 
of the City to call them that paſs by the way ;, and to the Fool 
[he ſays, ſtoln Waters are ſweeter, and Bread eaten in ſec- 
cret is more pleaſant, And I wonder that the ſame Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus takes no notice of that other Ex+ 
preſſion of Piadar, "ET&- 
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'Emdutec' Ti dt mh; m0 sm;; 
S455 oe evFewmnts. Pyth. Ode 8. 


Things of a Day we are : What's one ? What*s none ? 
Dream of a Shadow, nothing elſe is Man. 


Which he hath fo viſibly drawn from the Books of So- 
lomon, and where he hath put nothing of his own, but 
the Antiſtrophe, which is familiar to him, calling 
Somnium Umbre, the Dream of a Shadow, which Solo- 
mon terms, Umbram Somnit,, The Shadow of a Dream, 
'Tis the ſame Expreſſion, which Sophocles (as his Scho- 
liaſts report) hath ſo happily imxated in his 4jax, 
where he makes Ulyſſes ſay, 


'O86 9D hugs 3Nv EMS wav, 
*EIO#A' Govt T8 2p 1 KSPNV CHudy. 


I ſee ware nothing elſe but empty things, 
Imaginary Beings, and vain Shadows, 


What does not Pindar in ſeveral places fay of Juſtice ? 


— Þ&A\g gv MNiGy 
"AFpxAic Stxoe, 


Fuſtice the ſure Foundation of all States 


What ſays he not of Valour ? As when he crys out, 
'O phys IN xffuBv- 


vO- &vxnry &5 ÞG- 

T& Aupdva' Jevaiv ' olay voy 
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Great Dangers the Famnt-hearted not admit , 
Since of neceſſity we Life muſt quit, ' 
Why ſhould not Generous Spirits rather try 

By daring perillous Attempts, to die, 

Than to mglorious Age their Laves extend, 

And in ſad Night their Days 1gnobly end ? 


As to Ingratitude, he fays, 


Otay ” EQtT/AtG 
"TEiovor own ToxUTH 
BewT0IG Atgniy &v ſte gevn Tec x4 
TI&vTX KAN paxvor, 
Tov &UEg TOY of JOLWor 1G of paLIeIG 
Em)2 milo TIVLaIE:, Pyth. Ode <. 


Ixion to a Wheel faſt bound 
That's ever turning round ;, 
Is by the Gods bid to declare 
To Mortals who ungrateful are, 
To render the reſpetts in Fuſtice due 
Tothoſe they once their Benefattors knew 


Which Y77gil in the ſixth of the e/#necids, hath briefly 
imitated. 


Diſcite Tuſtitiam moniti,, & non temnere Divos/ 
Admoniſt'd, Juſtice learn, nor Godsdeſpiſe. 


As to Sincerity he telfs us, 
| 
'Ev T&io IN vorudy IvyNoo- 


CQ@- avie Te gpige” 
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The juſt and true tongud Man, is he 
That's fit for any Government ; 
Whether a Monarchy it be, 
Or State to which the Vulgar's bent, 
Or a Republick, where the beſt 

And wiſeſt, rule the reſt, 


We find in Atheneus a Prayer made by Pindar to Fupiter, 
which ſhews the ſweetneſs of his Manners, and the de- 
fire he had to paſs his Life vertuouſly. 


P* Tid" te9v ovire X&xemee cbegin uggridk 
S{\G- 9 Mojorzis '£v,90pulare mENGy alw. 


9 Jove? O Muſes! Say what ſhall 1do 
To live belov/'d of you, 
And ſpend my Hours m Eaſe, and Singing too ? 


Or as his Imitator Horace ſpeaks, 


Nec turpem Seneffam 
Degere, nec Cythara carentem. Lib.t. Ode 31, 


Old Age but not diſhonour'd grant, _ 
And that my Lyrick Lyre I never want. 


Whereupon Caſaubon ſays, That Pindar made a kind 
of Divinity of that Euthymia, or ſweet Lite: Cut optat 
(fays he) cure eſſe, id eſt, ut honeſt voluptate frus poſe 
fit ;; whom he implores to be kind to him, and grant 
him the Fruition of honeſt Pleaſures. 

I ſhould never have done, ſhould I go about to re- 
port all the vertuous Expreſſions in Pindar, And we 
are obliged to believe that a Man ſpeaking in the man- 
ner he did, ſpoke as he thought ; for otherwiſe he 
could never have fail'd of giving himſelf the Lys in 

ome 
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34 |, ſome part or other of his Works. It being true what 
b he affirms, / 
Y 4 . TY - q 
APA ugh Jai mn overs 19G, 'F 
| Olymp. Ode 13. , 
Impoſſible it is to hide 
Our mnate Manners = 
: Lo 
. 
Becauſe, 
( 
Ty: | 
FuPUvts ST ELIA GT: 
ST f@ ge ct Atoflec 
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ofle . un 
Foxes and Lyois nee lay by 
Their Natural Craft and Craelty. 
Or as Horace hath it, 
Naturam furca expellas licet, uſque recurrit, | 
Lib.1. Epilt.n Os Þ. 
= | t 
'F | Tho Nature with a Fork away you force, f 
E: 1 "Ewwill till return ns oid Courſe, { 
44S A 
+ The Honeſty and Humanity of Pindar appears — { 
© -- throughout all his Works, and 'tis that which gave 


occaſion to that handſome Diſcourſe of Agias in Phy- 

ko tarch his Sympoſiacks, Where having cenſur'd the Batt- 
> quets or Dinners of Homer as hungry and thirſty Treat- 
| | ments, the Maſters of whoſe Feaſts, (or as he calls them 
Kings) treat their Gueſts worſe than our common Italian q 

; 


TH 


HYaſts, upbraidmg them (even in the time of Fight, when 
q they are encountring their Enemies) with their Debauch'd 
i | Behaviour, and reckoning up how many Glaſſes each of _ 
*F © 
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drunk off at Dinner. How much better (ſays he) ate }be 


Pindarick Feaſts, where the Heroes meet together and ſhare 
their equal Entertainments ſoberly. This ſeems truly a 


Community and Union of loving Friends, the other a kind 


of a diſcordant meeting of Men jeemingly friendly, yet 
not participating in any common Civility even - a: thei? 
Meals. 

As to Horace we can ſay in the firſt place; he was a 
very great Lover of his Pleaſures; and that very like- 
ly he was of an agreeable Converſation, and confe- 
quently not diſplealing ro the Ladies of his Time, 
which he himſelt ſeems to hint at in theſe Verſes. 


Quem tenues docucre Toge, nitidique Capillt 
(Ut ſeis) immunem Cynare placuiſſe rapaci, 
| Lid. 1. Epilt. 14. 


Fine Cloaths, and perfum'd Locks, taught me the 
way | 
Scot-free to pleaſe rapacious Cynara. 


He cheriſtd his Liberty to ſuch a degree, that he con! 
never ſuffer himſelf to be conſtrain'd of made Cap- 
tive, not even by Auguſtus, who would have had him! 


- for his Secretary. As for Aecenas to whom he ow'd 


F. 
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\ 


? 
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ſo inany Obligations, he had for him all the tenderneſs 
and grateful refpe& that was poſſible, Nevertheleſs 
ſee how he writes to him. 


Quod fs me nolles uſquam diſcedere ;, reddes 
Forte latus nigros angtuſta fronte capillo?, 
Redes dulce loqui, reddes ridere decorum, & 
Inter Vina, fugam Cynare merere proterve, 
 ; LiV. 1. Epilt; 7. 


If you'll n&er have me leave you, give methen 
My former Strength, and my black Curles agen 
C On 


Fe On my low Forehead ; my {ſweet Chat renew, 
My graceful Smiles, and mirthful Raillery too, 
4 . And th' amorous Vain to mourn the loſs, in fine, 

' "ww , Of my coyCynara, O'reaGlaſs of Wine. 


After this, bringing in the Fable of the Fox which 
| could not get out of the Granary where he had fed 
EE i bimſelf fat, and the Weeſels advice to make himſelf 
as lean as he was when he crept in at the little hole. 
He adds, 


Hac ego ſ3 compellar Imagine, cun&a reſigno. 
; If by this Fable urg'd lam, no more : 
| Whatever you have given me, I reſtore. 
| , And 
8 Fnſpice fs poſſum donata reponere letus, 

: See how your Gifts I gladly can lay down. 

As to the Beauty of his Morals, it appears in a thon- 
fand Paſſages of his Writings; and we ſhould be forc'd 
in a manner to copy them all entire ; ſhonld we go a- 
bout to ſhew all we find 1n him to repreſent the Idea of 
an honeſt Man. He teſtifies he is himſelf fully per- 
-="g of the Honeſty of his Manners, when he 
ays, 


Non patre preclaro, ſed vita & pefGore puro. F 
Lib. 1. Satyr. 6, { 


Not nobly born, but pure of Life and Heart. 


+ « 
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(19) 
And elfewhere, 


At fides, & ingenii, £8 
Bentgna Vena ———— Lib. 2. Ode 19; 


But of firm Faith, and of no niggard Wit. - 


His frequent Sentences, the Praiſes of Vertue and the 


. Vertuous, and the perpetual Blame of things Vicious, 


and an infinity of noble and elevated Seartences ſcat- 
ter'd through his Odes, ſufficiently teſtifie the truth. of 
what I ſay ; but his Ingenuity, and the free Acknow- 
ledgment he makes of his Defects in his Satyrs, in a 
manner raviſh me, as well as the juſtneſs of his ſence 
every where throughout, Never Man expreſt him- 


* felf moredelicately upon Friendſhip. 


- Amatorem quod Amata 
Turpia decipiunt cacum vitia, aut etiam ififunt 
DeledFant —— 

Vellem in Amicitia fic erraremus, & 

Errori nomen virtus poſusſſet honeſtum. L.1.Satyr.3. 


Fond Lovers in their Miſtreſſes eſpy 
NoBlemiſhes, but blindly paſs them by, 
Or take Delight inthem 
I with that Error in our Friendſhip were, 
And Vertue on that Error would confer 
The Name of Honeſt, 


——_— 


Elſewhere he handſomly decries thoſe who areof too 
ſeverea Hamour, 


Eben ! 


Ouam facile in noſmet legem Sancimns i» quam; 
Nam vitiis nemo ſine naſcitur Ibid. 


_ : m—— A | fs 
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— — 
How eas'ly on our ſelves hard Laws we paſs ! 
For without Vices no Man's born. -- 


And ſpeaking of ſome Peccadillo's, with which he 
might be —_— and of the Carc he took to root 
themout of his Mind. He ſays, 


Mediocribus & queis 

- Tonoſcas vitiis teneor, fortaſſis & illinc 
Largiter abſtulerit longa @tas, Liber, amicus, 

- Confilium proprium :;"neque enim cum Lefulus, aut me 
Porticus excepit, defumn miln, L.1.Sat.4. 


I cannot ſay, 1 wholly blameleſs live, 

Small faults I have,” which you may well forgive: 

Of which, Time, Books, Fricnds Counſcls, and 
my own, -* 

Have rid the greateſt part : For when alone, _ 

Or walking, or in Bed I muling lie, 

Iamnot wanting to my ſelf, _ 


How many excellent things has he of Frugality in the 
ſecond Satyr of his ſecond Book? Againſt Avarice in 
the firſt Satyr of his firſt Book? Againſt the Sottiſh 
Vanity of the Nobility in the ſixth? Againſt Adulte- 
zers in the ſecond ? Againſt other Crimes in the third 
Satyr of his ſecond Book, and every where elſe ? 

in fine, all that he ſays ſtrikes the Mind, and makes 
in Impreſſion not poſſible to be reſiſted ; ſince his gal- 
lant manner of treating in jeſt things the moſt ſerious 
and grave, penetrates much more eaſily, and more 
efficaciouſ]y than the ſeyerity of Precepts, which of it 
ſ«lf is but odious, and as he ſays, 


gone RG 
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_—_ TO. 
Fortius & melius magnas plerumgue ſeca tres, © . 
Lib. r. Satyr. 10. 


-—— — The Great, a Joke 
Better reclaims, than ſharply to provoke. 


I ſhall not inſtanceany thing further upon this Subje&t, 
fince there needs not ſo many Proofs to ſupport a 
Truth confirmd by the judgment of all honeft Men ; 
who had always a Love and Admiration for Horace. 
Nor was there any of the great Wits of his Time who 
were not deſirous to have a ſhare in his Friendſhip. 
Virgil firſt introduc'd him into the Acquaintance of 
Mzacenas who would never after live without him. 
Auguſtus call'd him Lepid:ſſumum Homuncionem, -his plea- 
ſant little Man, and would have made him his Cabinet 
Secretary. | 

It appears not that Pindarever ſpoke ill of any Man, 
and tho he had many Enemies who gave im ſome 
trouble while he lived, we find not that he ever ſought 
to be reveng'd of them. He comforts himſelf againſt 
their Malignity by only ſaying, | 


Koto oy © ouTEHMEY ©. Q-. Pyth.Od.1, 
Envy than pitied is the better State. 


And he praiſes thoſe who nevcr hearkned to Detra- 
Ctors and Backbirers. 


” 

AU XOHAY 
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Then whom cannot be known 
A more inextricable Peſt ; 
A like pernicious to their own 
others Intereſt ; 
True Foxes ;, crafty to moleſt. 


He mocks at their vain Efforts, comparing kimſelf ; 
"Apo 15G- tip b£MCG Gs 
OE NLTCTINTS Pyth. Od.2. 


Imoner ſable as Cork I keep 
Upon the broad Seas wavy Deep. 


"Tis true he ſometimes ſhews them his Teeth, as 
when he ſays, 


$iAov Eu 

$AGv,' moTl o"' £x.96 6v 

"AT" tx Ie 66 kay AuxoroNuey umoBebonuc, 
AM' &A\oTt T&Fi@V 09s CHONIGUS. Ibid. 


To love a Friend, is Friendſhips due, 
An Enemy, while ſuch, I ſhall purſue 
By all the ways I can, him to undo. 


But he reproyes himſelf elſewhere for it, ſaying, 
There comes always Misfortune to ill-Tongues, 
And in another place he avows *tis his Indeavour to 
avoid the bitings of the reproachful, for that he re- 


members he once ſaw the Poet Archilochus in a horrible 
Perplexity, 


EiSty 


elf ; 
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Gy © Luxe ha TH TONY Wy dphorguiice 
Voneey Arwoxov fauhd. of 
Yotls thx D800 MIKI pa£v0?, Pyth,Od.2, 


1 faw Archilochus, unknown, 
Into Vexatious Turmoyls thrown, 
Fat with outrageous railing grown. 


' Which isthe ſame thing Horace has ſaid, 


Archiftochum proprio Rabies armavit Ffambo. 


Rage arm'd Archilochus with keen Jambics, 


As for Horace, no Man ever had a Wit more apt for 
Raillery : and he ſeldom lets paſs an occaſion when of- 
fer'd to exerciſe his Talent that way. I ſpeak not of his 
Satyrs, which he made expreſly to be ipping and 
biting. Nay even in his Odes he cannot rcliſt the na» 
tural inclination he has to Satirize, as may be ſeen in 
theſe, 


Parcius jun as quatiunt Feneſtras, L.1.Od.2x. 
And, 
Audzrvere Lyce Dii mea vota —=»> L.4.04.13. 
And in this where the Raillery is ſo line, 
Beatus ille qui procul negotivs Epod. 2. 


Sometimes he carries the Satyre to excels, as in that 
Ode againſt Canidia, n 


At O Deirum e—— Epod. 5. 
C4 Tam 
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Fam jam eff.caci Epod. 17. 
And againſt Caſus Severus, 

Quid immerentes Epod. 6. 
Againſt Mena the Freedman of Pompey. 

Lupus & Agnw. Epod. 4. 


And in divers others, of all which one ma} ſay, 


mo fic nigre ſuccus loligents, bc eſt 
e/£rugo mera, L. 1. Sat. 4. 


*Tis not but that he knew how to praiſe when he 
pleasd, and he does it with an inimitable Grace in ſe- 
veral places of his Odes. "irue-it is that Perſons of 
Quality in his Time, were extreamly delicate as to 
praiſe, and it behov'd the Incenſe that was offer'd to 
be exquiſite if receiv'd, 


> Aptus acntis 
Waribus berum hominum. L. 1. Sat. 3. 


Put this was true priacipally in reſpeft of Auguſtus, 
who could nox Jndure your drll ordinary Praiſes, but 
would w:nce athcm, to uſe the term of our Poet, 


Cui male ſi palpere recalcitrat, L. 2. Sat. rt. 


5 


And therefore he is not prais'd by Horace but in few 


places ; and one may ſay, He does it not but upon 
occation, and without dreaming on't. Neverthe- 
leſs his Praiſes are ſo Snc, and deliver'd with ſuch 
force, that there can- be nothing more high or 
| great, 


i. lc. 


TW) 
great, as may ſeen in the Letter he writes to that - 
Emperor. 


Cum tot ſuſtineas —— 


There is likewiſe a touch of marvellous Praiſe for Au- 
guſtus, in the Letter he wrote to Quintius, where he 
ſays, | 


Si quis Bella tivi terra pugnata marique * 
Dicat, & his gyerbis vacuas permulceat atres : 
Tene magits ſa}yum populus velit, an populum tu, 
Servet in ambiguo, qui conſulit & tibi & urbi 
Jupiter : Auguſti laudes agnocſere poſſis. 
Lib. r. Epiſt. 16. 


Wars fought by Sca and Land ſhould one recite, 
And with this Wiſhthy empty Ears delight, 

If more the People Thee, or People Thou 

Wiſh ſafe and happy; that ambiguous Vow 

May Jove who takes of Rome and Thee the Care, 
Keep ſtill ambiguous: *Tis not you can ſhare 
Such Praiſes ; who'll not ſee Theſe Ceſars's arc. 


In the fifth Satyre of his ſecond Book, he make Tyreſras 
ſpeak thus, 


Tempore quo juvenis Parthis borrendus, ab alto 
Demiſſum genus Anea, terraque marique 
Magms ertt, L. 2, Sat. 5. 


A Youth, who from «Aneas draws his Birth, 
Fear'd by the Parthians, then, o'er all the Earth 
Grows great and powerful, 


And in the firſt, he makes Trebatjus thus ſpeak to 
hint : | 
m— Aide 
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Ceſaris invitti res dicere, WH Þ% 


——— Dare 
Unvanquiſh'd Ceſar's Glories to declare, 


To the end he might give him this Anſwer, 


Cupidum, Pater optime, vVoces 

Deficiunt, neque quivis boyrentia Pilis, 

Agmina, nec fratta pereuntes enſpide Gallos, 

Ant labentis Equo deferibere vulnera Parths. Ibid. 


——»- This my Good Father, ſtill 
Pm þarpingat ; but my Wit fails my Will, 
For *tis not every Man that can diſplay 
Of Martial Troops the terrible Array, 
Deſcribe of vanquiſh'd Gauls the Fight, or tell 
How wounded Parthians from their Horſes fell. 


Where it appears he knew very well to raiſe himſelf 
up to the Heroick, when the Subje&t requir'd it. 
Could there be any thing ſaid more great of a Mortal 
Man than this 2 


C#lo tonantem credidimus Jovem, 
Regnare, praſens divus babebitur 


Auguſtus —— 


We once believ'd the Thundring Jove 
To govern Heaven with his Nod. 

The preſent Age does now approve 
Auguſtus for an Earthly God. 


L. 3. Od. 5. 


Can there be any thing ſeen more obliging for Mere» 
145 than the Anſwer our Poet gives to the importu- 
| nate 


(27) 
nate Perſon who would have infinuated himſelf into 
t. 1, the Family and Service of that great Miniſter of State 
by corrupt and underhand dealing, 


Domus hac nec purior ulla eſt 
Nec magis bis aliena malis _ L. 1. Sat.g. 


No Houſe than that's from baſe [atrigues more free, 
Or more a Stranger to ſuch Ills—— —— 


Thereare many other paſſages of the ſame height and 


id. | yo ; 
Come we now to that nobleneſs of Mind and that 


diſintereſſed concern, which was much greater in #Ho- 
race than in Pindar., Upon which "twill not be amiſs 
to call to mind that Pindar was not born of Parents 0- 
ver well accommodated in the World,and that Horace 
had loſt the greateſt part of the Eſtate his Father left 
him after the Death of Brutus, as- appears by theſe 


Verſes of his, 
elf Unde fault primum me demiſere Philippi, 
It, Deciſis humilem pennis, inopemque paterns 


al Et laris & fundi, paupertas impulit audax 
Ut verſus facerem, L. 2. Epiſt. 2. 


After Philippi's fatal Day was loſt, 

AndI withit ; all my poor fortuncs croſt, 
3 The ſmall Eſtate my Father left me gone, 

Bold Poverty to write firſt urg'd me 0n. 


And yet they found the means both the one and the 0- 
ther to make their Fortunes ; But by ways very diffe- 
rent, For Horace was not at all Covetous, and Pindar 
on the other fide naturally lov'd Money as his Scho- 
liaſts expreſly affirm, and as may be ſeen in divers pla- 
ces, calling it ſometimes 4/52, the beſt of Things, 0- 
therwhiles, 'Agg 
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Bright Star and veritable Light to Man, 
Upon which Score he imploy'd his Talent to acquire 


Wealth, ſelling his Compolitions for ready Money, as 
he himſelf ſays, ſpeaking to his Muſe. 


$ 

Moiozz T9 ON Te0v & pode by 
oweSev 7x0 x a 
Wray und 6 vgovs Pyth.0d.Þ.. 


Muſe ! Since thou baſt agreed 
For a Price : proceed, 
And ſee thy Song thy Bribe exceed, 


Which he declares without being aſham'd on't ;, ſince 
the Cuſtom had been before eſtabliſh'd by Simonides 
and others as he ſeems to teſtihe in the beginning of 
the ſecond Ode of his 1thmioniques, where he ſays, 


Ol ho mo, & Orgnlpsht, 
taTH; O evo Una 

t6 HÞp cv Motorty Efpouvoy, —— 
eine mid eds; tro Feve 

Ov MANYRguark VUVSS. 
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Cape 1* dAnIda eye over, 
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Time was, O Thraſibulus ! When 
The Muſes freely Chanted of Brave Men 
The Glorious Atts :, of all the Nine not one, 
Was Covetous, or Mercenary known, 
Now ſuch Terplichre her ſelf anpears ;, 
Who never ſweetly ſings, but when ſhe wears 

A Mercenary Mas, of Gold. 

It was not ſo of old. ; 

See what that ſordid Spartan Maxim can! Fender names 


* © -Tis Money, Money makes the Man. "9t the. Au- 


thor of this 

Sentence : But 

bis old Greek Scholiaſt (as I find him particularly cited by Schms- 

dius in his Comment upon thisplace) declares from the Authority 

of Alceus, that his Name was 4riſtedemns, a Spartan, without 

Fortune, or Friends ; of which be could not be ſeemingly long de- 

{titute, if he had throughly inculcated his Principle into that State- 

Theſe Times having clearly demonſtrated it, to have been a more 
certain and neceilary Political, than Portical Improvement. 


But contrarywiſe there is nothing ſeen in all the 
Works of Horace but Generoſity. He mocks at the 
Covetous in a thouſand places. He commends every 
where Frugality and Moderation: He appears always 
content with his preſent Fortune, and always ready ta 
relign what he has from her. 


Laido manentem ;, /z celeres quatit 
Pennas, reſigno que dedit, & mea 
Virtute me involy9, probamque 
Pauperiem fine dote quaro. 


Lib, 3. Od. 29. 


[ praiſe her while ſhe ſtays ; if ſhe'll be gone 
Her Preſents I reſign ; And in my own 


Vertue 


FRY 
. ” Cs. 
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Vertue wrapt up, ſcorning her fickle Power, 
Seek honeſt Poverty without a Dowre. 


And when he asks any thing of Mecenas, he does it | 
with ſo much ſpritelineſs and addreſs, that he ſeems 


to ask nothing, as 


Pauperemque dives 
Me petit : Nibil ſupra 
Deos baveſf, nec potentem Amicum 
Largiora flagito, % 
Satis beatus unicis Labinis. {-2-ode +4 


Tho Poor, I'm courted by the Rich; nor more 
Of the Gods ask I : Nor pretend 

For greater Favours from my powerful Friend, 

Happy enough in my mean Sabine Store, 


Where he well knows to put in practice what he ad- 
viſes Sceva in a Letter he writes him, giving him 
Precepts how to manage the deſign he had to faſten 
himſelf toa great Perſon ; telling him 


Coram Rege ſuo de Paupertate tacentes 
Plus poſcente ferent. L.i.Epiſt.17. 


Who 'fore his great Friend ſpeaks not of his Want, 
Gets more than they that ask.- 


"Tis very eaſieto perceive he was rather Prodigal than 
Covetous, as may be judg'd by the Checks he gives 
himſelf for his laviſh Humour. It appears by divers 
Odes that he often treated his Friends; and that he 
ſometimes invited Aecenas to Dine with him. He in- 
vites Torquatus by a Letter to come and Sup with him, 
and bring his Friends along with him, whom he plea- 
ſantly terms his Shadows, ſaying, 


_ 


S It 


6. 


(31 ) 
——_—_ Zs eſt &' pluribus umbris. 
He had room enough for many ſuch, 


He knew beſides how to ſerve his Friends, and the 
Complaint he makes that he had not a moment of 
time at his own Diſpoſal whilſt he ſtay'd at Rome, 
ſhews clearly the facility and readineſs he had to em- 
ploy himſelf on their Behalves. His Recommendati- 
ons are ingenious and preſling as in that Letter to Ti- 
berius, 
Septimius Clatdio— 
By which ke preſents to him Septimius, who deſfir'd to 


be entertain'd in his Service; and in another to /ccius 
wherein he recommends to him one Groſphus, where he 


ſays ſotruly, 


Vilis Amicorum eſt Annona bonis fs quid 
Deeſt 


Of Friends the Bounty's vile and ſcant, 
That let's Good Men to ſuffer Want. 


But what above all ſhews the Noble Humour of F6- 
race, is the Pleaſure he took in Building ; for which he 
blames himſelf under the Name of Damiſzppus, as one 
undertaking things above his Power to ms. 4 


e/Edificas : bor eſt longos tmitaris, ab imo 
Ad ſummum totus modul: Brpedalis. L.2, Sat. 3. 


Thou haſt a Vain of Building; tho? but low, 
Scarce two foot tall ; yer lov'{t to make a ſhow. 


Where 


(32) 


Where we may obſerve by the way, that Horace was 
but little of Stature; or as he himſelf ſays, Corporis 
exigui, which anſwers to the Word Fomuncio, by 
which Auguſtus us'd to call him. 


What Stature Pindar was of I know not ; but *tis 


certain, he in many places of his Works commends 
little Men, as when he ſpeaks of a Wreſtler. 


vs. A< 


And when he ſpeaks of Hercules in theſe Terms, 


'Ov Jp Lav NRE {= 

relory to 249: 

ANN ovoTts, uy idYodri, 

CUVUTECEY of ax p46; factpc. Iſthm.0d. 4. 


He was not of Orion's mighty ſize, 

Compar'd with him, he well might be diſdain'd : 
Yet with an Adverſary joyn'd, the Prize 

Of Vigory by frength of Arms be gain'd, 


Ko To! T9T* AVTX1s Of racus 
OnſDov om xad\peigy, Woe- 
gin pea Yoogr I xacc' 
Teo C1NXAY106)V WAI X ovye 

UI ANKpunnc. | 
T&v ve Peg Muay | 
Keciors eÞey Fevcoy ; : 
N&ov moaour©- tetpoile oxi, Ibid. 


Alcmena's brave Son was of Stature low, 
Not as the Giantlike Antzus, tall, 

But of a Heart inflexible to Foc, 

And of a Strength, made all oppos'dit fall, 
From Cadmian Thebes to Lybia's fertile Soil, 
He to Antzus Palace went ; 

And undertook the aeſperate Toil 

That Gyant's bloody Cuſtons to prevent, 
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vas Of fixing upon Neptune's ſacred Fane, 
by The Heads of his ſad Gueſts inboſpitably ſlain. 


. it appears that Horace was ſomething Cholerick, by 
ts the Rebnke he gives himſelf for it under the Name of 
ds  Damaſippus 


—— Non dico borrendam Rabiem : 
And by another place where he acknowledges, 
«4: Irafct ceerem, tamen ut placabilis efſſem, L.4.Sat. 3. 
Apt to be Cholerick, but ſoon appeas'd. 


Which is not the ſign of an 111 Diſpoſition ; ſince ſuch 
ks eaſily take fire, are ordinarily frank of Nature, and 
awithourt any Gall. 

| What is of greateſt reſemblance between our two 
Poets, is, That they were both of a Complexion ve- 
ty Amorous; We find by Atheneus that Pindar 


S METCIGE LOWMMULG, 


Was beyond meaſure Amorous. And he gives us a Song 
of his, where Pindar abandons himfelt to Love. 


id. 


» * *, = of #- 
E'n X, £9 #, £71 Yagict Oo * 
YZ, aa wee ov jul mee urk; ov 
& 2 13s Hoke JuuR WES Ev, 


Come my Deareſt, while we may 
Let s Live, and Love's Commands obey, 
Nor vex our Thoughts with Antice Saws, 
And prattice of ſevere, unſeaſonable Laws. 


D 
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The ſame Atheneus tells us of another upon the ſub | 


je& of Theoxenus his dearly beloved, of whom h | 
ſays, 


Tas 98 Dwoftvs aurhac n Cgmne 
Maguage too; egudc, oo 
Tin our KaNtuafg- 
ne ofvee KEACAKAUTRUL pre Nouivey 
xcrpoxNtey wwxex hoe. 


Who an Theoxenus fur Eyes 
Shall fix bis Look, nor feel the ſweet Surprize 
Which raviſhd Senſes ewn ;, 
Muſt bave a Heart of Steel or Stone, 
Or what ts worſe yet, None. 


Whence may be concluded, how much we ought tore, 


gret the loſs we have ſuffercd by the privation of th 
greateſt part of his Works, ſince by this Scantling 
the ſmiling Gaieties, the Graces and the Cupids are no 
only-to be found in the Odes of Sappho and Anacren'$ 
but that Pinday ſometimes made a ſhift to lay by thz F 
+ onagg Severity which appears in his Works noy 
left us. 


[+ 4-- ode. g 


Where Love ſtill breaths, and the ſweet Fir« 
Lives ſparkling by his Charming Lyre. 


0 

What ſhall 1 ſay of ſo many Odes of Horace ? 4 
Spirat adhuc Amor r 
Vivuuntque commiſſi calores } 
Fidibus. [3 

"q 

b 

[ 


And wherc he ſeems to have drain'd himſc't of all 
could think amourouſlly tender ? As that which Scat : 


ger ſo commends, it 


r: 


Don: 


( 3s) 


ſub 
1; Donec gratus eram tis, 4. 3-616. 9 - 
Or of theſe others, 
D ts , —__ A 
OuzEe MUNUM gr ati — {- 1-04» + + 
Ouem tu Lydia Telepir. | | 
4 — Y p f. (+ Oe Fe 
And a hundred more, ; 
Oue Venus - 
Ouinta parte ſui Nettaris | 
Imbuit, Lib. 1. Cd. 3, 
; Where Yenvsplcas'd the Quinfeſſence 
ore. Ot her ſweet Nectar to diſpeuce. 
f th: ; 
ling 4 cannot yet but declare the horrour I conceive of theſe , 
e no $wo Pocrs moſtdiforderly Love of Boys, (tho in their 
crea J imes, according to the Cuſtom of thoſe Countries, 
- the Þhar deteltable Sin was very ordicary) and the care 


Fcy took to preſerve to their laſt Breath theCharacter 
of amorous Perſons, Find dy'd in the Arms of his 
Fcloved Theoxenus ; and Horace before his Death, 
Ku d ſeveral Glaſſes, or Mirrors to be plac d on eve- 
ry lide of 1:15 Chamber, that he might at once ſee di- 
yers Laſtiv:ous Poſtores, and entcrtain himſelf ro the 
Kiſt with voluptuous Thoughts, 

And this 1s all 1 ca remark of their Manners; as to 

c =_ concerns the Con4uc: of their Lives, they were 

oth of them extreamly crols'd and travers'd by thoſe 

Gat envy*d them, before they could arrive to that de- 

111 þ: gree of Reputation they came to. eAlran reports, 
Seal I hat Cormna at Thebes carried away five Times from 
Pindar the Prrze of Lyrick Poctic through the igno- 
tance of rhe Judgos: And Parſc:ias (in Baoticgs) tells 

Don: T7 2 us, 


+ 
.*. 
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vs, That he ſaw at Tanagra the Statue of the ſaid Co- \ 


rinna, with a Diadem on ber Head, in token of that Vi. 
ory ;, and that it ſeems to him ſhe got 19t the better © 
Pindar otherwiſe than becauſe what ſhe wrote was in the X0- 
lick Tongue, which was the Language peculiar only to thy 
Populace or Vulgar ſort, ana that Pindar made uſe of th 
Dorick Diale(t, which was moſt ſpoken by the Nobles ans 
Gentry, Add to this, that Corinna was very Beautiful, 
as one may jtidge (ſays he) by ber Statue, and the Piture: 
which the Citizens of Tanagra caus'd to be drawn for be 
4 t2eir Portico's. 

Atheneus ſpeaking, of ſome kind of forc'd Verſes, 
which they call'd Griphes z to which ſome of the Anci- 
ents apply'd themſelves, as may be ſeen in Simonide 
his Egg, his Wings, and his Hatchet, and divers other 
Fragments of Antiquity, ſays, That Pindar 4rew wpo; 


bimjelf the Tealoufie and Averſion of the Poets of his Time, + 


for having compos d ai 

Yet Pindar was not the firſt who Ode which be calls, 'Any- 
wrote an 427y,oy Poem; tor Laſus joe mor Yonr ; that i; 
Herm:onenſts betore him, as Athe- tn ſoy made without 1 
'v, 


news and Surdas teſtifie, wrote Di- 4, c: 
R 3 co 8 ? © 1;1VS 
thyrambs, and Hymns wherein the Sigma 3 beeauſe,he lays 


T etter Z was not to be fonnd parti- 
cufarly in that entituled, The Cer- 
eaurs, and another in praiſe of Ce- 
res, of which laſt the tyſt Verſe is 
produc'd by Heracl;des Ponticus, 
being this, 


AtunT(2 (A m7 2p) TE KAUM* 
(481019 2A2g. 
See Ce 14s Calcopnivns in his parti- 
Calar Treatiſe De MIUFHS0, Facalunm, 
mn Anſwer to Lncias:'s Piece upon 
the ſame Subject. Gura'/dus Dia- 
log. 9. ane Voſſurs de Poeris Gre- 
CK, C4. 


» 


'twas thonught impoſſible 
they corld leave out that 


Confmant, or that thy * 


had no eſteem for that kind 
of Perfie, And Strabo to 
ſhew that the Sacrif- 
ce3 10 Cybele, and rhoſe 
to Bacchus, vere equal- 
iy underitood by rh: 
Name of Corybantes, 
produces a Mithyramb 


- 


which Pizdar had made * 


thoie other Poets, At 


P03 
me, 
a. 
Is 
it 1 


'F 4 
Vs, 
ſibl: 
tha! 
they * 
kind 
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TIo1Y ple Y@ ATE KOWOTWNG T* code 
x, T0 Oy HGdNev, ev Few, 49 | 
AlLJve glean, 


Of old, O Mortals! In the Dithyramb, 
Lew Words, andthe adulterate $ were damn'd, 


Which agrees with what Dionyſius Halecarniſſeus clſe- 
where ſays of this Eryue (which Pind. perhaps calls 
a Theban Remnant ever ſince the Times of Ca24-n::5 and 
the Pheaicians) That they willingly put 0 S into their 
Verſes, becauſe of its bilſing ſound, And perhaps ut is 
from hence that the double =, in the .ittic: Dialect, 
came ordinarily to be chang into T, nd which gave 
occaſion to that agreeable proceſs of the Confonznts 


| 10 Lucian, 
As for Hyrace, 
Quem 7adunt emnes Libertino Patre nat; 
T3h. 1, $5. 5. 
By All . 


Snapt at for being but a Freed-Mans $0. 


: 
! As he ſaysof himſelf ; it may be very well preſun:\l 


he wanted not Envy, and that he was for to fir- 
mount many Ditiicrities bcrore he could tive hiuimivit 
1:2 4 CONditioN to be able to fay, 


Et iam acnte minus mordeor 19149, L.4.00.2, 


1 
i 


And now Pm leſs bit by an envious Tooth. 


By which I conceive he means his cloſe Enemies ; ſich 
a5 Ivarm 1n great Mens Houſes, Where (as Lucan ſays) 
Lign Suipiciogs, Envy, Lyes and SlunJers, we'e gre.tt 


4 
J fre s 
3 4£4,*%% 
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Hopes beget great Jealou/res, and raging Hatreds, and 
the continual application of ſearching -out means to ruine 
cthers, 

Such Enemies as theſe, werc they did Horace the 
greateſt Miſchief ; who was a Perſon, upon whom 
they durſt not with impunity openly attempt any 
thing; and whom they had reaſon to fear, for what 
he ſays of himſelf, | 


Fanum babct in Cornu, fuge. 
He carries Hay on's Horn, avoid him-— 
And, 


Cave, Cave, namque in malos aſperrimus, 
Paiata tollo corrun. Epod. 6. 


Take keed, take I:22d, T*zainft the jll 
Have Horns prepar'd, and ready ſtill. 


And again, 


St quis atro dente mie petiverit, 
Tnultus ut flebo Tur ? Ibid. 


if any wrongs my Fame, ſhall 
Chil!d-ltke fit down and pule and cry ? 


But if our Poets were hardly dcalt withall by the 
Envions, they were ſufficiently rccompens'd by the 
Honours, and Favours they receiv'd from Perſons of 
Quality ; for they were carcis'd in their Times by 
t:ioſe of the higheſt degree. For as Horace ſays, 


eua_s 7 an 


TInvidia 


ſf3ys, 


fit to ſtile MM. 


Neulom ww 


Cum magnis vixiſſe invita fatebitur uſque 


Yet this by Envy muſt be needs confeſt, 
Pye liv'd {till with the Greateſt, and the Beſt, 


And what a Joy was it to find, 


Quod monſtror digito pretereuntium 
Romane fidicen Lyr#. 


That with the Finger he was pointed at 
As Rome's fam'd Lyrick. 


He knew the Greatneſs of his own Merit, while he 
Sume ſuperbiam 
Ouaſitam meritis, & mihi Delphica 
Lauro cinge volens Melpomene comam, L.3. Od. 30. 
Aſſume the Pride which thy juſt Merits railc, 
And Crown my Head, my willing Mute, with 
Delphick Bays. 


Pindar ſays no leis of his own Works, which he thinks 


Movozy Stay, 


Of frrwing Near a rich Tyde, 
By the free Muſes Bounty ſtill ſupply a. 
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Tamen me 


L.2.Sat.1. 


D 4 


Sometime he ſays, 


(40) 


"Emi Tow KAEG- tu- 
etoSou xy vm ne 5 ow. Pyth. 3. 


Hopes I aſſume that after Times, : 
Will with immortal Glory grace my Rhimes. 


And then again ſpeaking of them aſſures us, 


Cv $72 AA21COY Cue» imalos iN Inv 
ECthEcS ViotAas Seg705 xd OO, 


vT' &:4G- £6 WXE6 tos 
*f*a T&uGIgn eg Tvn[opa Cy. Pyth.s. 


Net Winters V”-atb, when he his ſtormy Showres, 
From breaking Clouds like Armies powves, 

Nor bluftriag Winds with their tnapetuous Rage 
Ca ever 1 0 ermhelming Floods ingage. 


Which FÞrace hath happily 1mitatcd in this Ode, 


Fxegr Monumentum ere perentitus 

Regalique fatu Pyrimidiuan altias 

©uod nec imber edax, non Aquils impotcns, 

Fojfit diruerc, &C. L. 3.04. 39. 


A Monument waich Braſs ſhall yet outlalt, 
And Kingly Pyramids for hcighr ontYy ; 

Which neither cating Showers, nor Boreas Blaſt, 
Nor Time it ſel? ſhall ruine; raisd have I, 


They knew well enough their own value, Wherefore 
Findar to that purpoſe ingeniouſly anſ{wer'd one (as 


Fluarch reports) who to flatter him ſaid, 
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K' 3:5 TDi 3 wv mild) pr, TG 
2&2 o+ Anu, 

mn——T ſtudy to ſpread abroad your Commendations upor. 
all aur Hoy and indeavouy to afford you the means 
of ſpeaking Truth, 


*Twas his only Wiſh, to enjoy long the Fruit of that 
Reputation, and the Honour he receiv'd from Perſons 
of Merit. 

To this we may add, his Reputation was ſo great 
after his Death, that the Lacedemonians, and long af- 
ter them Alexander the Great, having taken the City of 
Thebes, fav'd all the Deſcendants of Pinday from Sla- 
very, and his Houſe from Burning, by placing this In- 
ſcription on the Door. 


Ilt:dtizs TY pacucomis THY £7490 lh YOUeTs. 
Burn not the Poet Pindar's Houſe. 


I had almoſt forgot to tell to this purpoſe what is re- 

rted, That the Athenians publickly paid a Fine or 
Mulct which thoſe of Thebes had fet upon Prird.rr fa 
having prais'd the City of Athens, calling it 


MEWQA onvAtcy * AIR v 
"EM&Iz; £240ju, 


Tie mighty City Athens, of all Groove 
The Bulwark, 


Upon which, I cannot ſufficiently admire the !!ranze 
Humour of thoſe two Republicks, who mortally hated 
one another in their Proſperity, and yet in thetr Mis+ 
fortuncs reader'd to cach other thoſe Services which: 
LCy 


a _- 
(42) 

they could not have expe&ted from their beſt 
Friends. 

To return to our two Poets. Pindar flouriſh'd in 
Greece, when Honour, Vertue, Wealth, and. Arts 
were in their greateſt Splendour. He appear'd ſeve- 
ral times in the pnblick Aſſembly of the Olympick 
Games, where as Lucian ſays of Herodotus, He receiv d 
#1 one ; lace the Univerſal Applauſe of all Greece, not pub- 
liſh'd by *e Mouth of a ſingle Crier, or Herald, but by 
tboſe of as many Towns, as had ſent People to that Aſ- 
ſembly. 

As for Horace *tis enough to ſay he liv'd inthe Time 
of Auguſtus, and F:d, as he himſelf ſays, the Appro- 
bation 


Rome jrincipts Urbium, 
Of Rome the Queen of Cities, 


As much as to ſay, That of the Whole World. 

He ſeems to me, among other things to have had a 
great Advantage over Pi%r, in that he choſe him- 
ſelf the Subjects he had a wind to treat of, and by that 
could give a free Field to his Genivs torangc in, as to 
the Matters he made choice of, Whereas Pindar was 
under a Conſtraint, having been always oblig'd to proife 
Perſons who for the molt part were but of mean Me- 
rit. Which zave occaſion for thoſe Parecbaſes or Dz- 
grefſi-ns, of which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter, 

And in Truth, it vas requiſite the Works of Pin- 
axr ſnould have ſomething extraordinary, or rather 
Divine, to have pleas'd as they have done, by only 
ſinging of Praiſes; which orcinarily to us, appear as 
fat, as Satyres arc agrecable, vy reaſon of that little 


principl&gf Envy which is in us, which makes us be- 
lieve Men take from ns what is given to another by 
prailing him, and give to vs what is taken from ano- 
ther by Ciſprailing him, For 


Urit 


_ mo lo J tou to££ 
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Urit enim fulgore ſuo qui pregrquat artes 
Intra ſe poſatas L.1, Epiſt,2, 


Who by his Luſtre others Merits foils, 
Becomes the Hate of thoſe beneath him, 


There was a time nevertheleſs, when Pindar was 
not of that high Eſteem. For we find in Atheneus, 
that in the Time of Eupolis the Comedian, the Works of 
Pindar were fallen into Oblivion, by reaſon of the lit- 
tleliking was commonly had of things worthy. And 
Caſaubon ſays, that Eupolis deplor'd the Corruption of 
the Wits of his Age. Quod mollia & laſeive aliorum 
Poetarum Erotopegnia, Pindarice Muſe, bec eſt, fedam 
Plumbi ſcoriam puro puto A ro anteponerent. 1, e. Who 
preferr'd the Soft and Laſcivious Erotopegnia of other 
Pocts, before the Works of the Pindarick Muſe, that 
is, more valued the droſs of Lead, than pure G9!d. 

And yet there was little more than a hundred Years 
between Pindar and Eupolis; who according to Suidas 
periſh'd in a Naval Fight in the Peloponneſian War. 
Upon which occaſion a Decree was made by the Peo- 
ple of Athens, 


LACALDE $0 G:TV: ox! TnuTH', * 


Tuat a Poet ſhould be diſpens'd with from going te 
the Wars. 


And this is ſeenin ſome places of Ariftophanes, who 
lived abont the fame time as Eupolts ; where his Scho- 
liaſts ſay, He mocks at your Dithyrambick Writers, and 
particularly at Pirdar, as in this place, where ſpeak- 
| ingof the Clouds, he makes Socrates to ſay, 


I d;>e 
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mids wilar fooruoue 71505 
ove audi iaTegrixvns 000% your rare gee 
oun at : 
KukAiay TEYpAY d.OpRTUOUR Oh. 
Ariſtoph. in Nubibus. AQ.1.Scen.4, 


Theſe feed the Learned Sophiſts, wiſe Phyſicians, 
Maintain your Thuriomantiſts, ſage Diviners, 
Your Fidlins Sparks, and Poets Dithyrambick, 
Who utter mig"! » Words to little purpoſe, &g, 


Andelſe where that Poet takesa Pleaſure to form Di- 
thyrambick Cadences out of ſeveral Shreds or Pieces 
taken from divers places of Lyrick Pocts, and turning 
them into ridicule ; as in th*':: 


UYPGY VEDENRY S027] is NGY elg!? GRAY 
Moift Clouds impetuous Courſe 6.34 i:7 the Sight, 


Upon which his *-holiaſt ſays, The Toet ſpeats againſt 
thoſe that write ©::574ambs, and in anortizer place, he 
more expreſly moci:» 2 Pinday upon thoſe frequent 
words of his 04oiozfo7z and oudtiore)tuorr, as in this 
place, 


ITE. YjACC THF x, un 2v 
Ky Nonjatt 269? CARNEY 1G : 
Hpen which the Scholiait ſays, Tivo gr xAtuiZrrans 
Fe mocks at Pindar. 

And here we might take occaſion to diſcourſe of 
the Grecian Games, of their Inſtitution, and the fruit 
of thoſe Exerciſes which are ſo well explain'd by Sol9n 
int Etctan his Anachar/ts, I might ſpeak of their firſt 
Authors, the R-wards of the Conquerors ; who ac- 

COrCINg 
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cording to Pindar 
And the time of their Celebration ; particularly of 
the Olympicks which have given Name to the Olym- 
piads ſooften mentioned in Chronology, which Cele- 
bration was perform'd during the 45 Days of Interca- 
lation, proceeding from the Accomprt of the Exceſs of 
4 Solar Years above 4 Lunar ones, each of 12 Luna- 
tions, There are ſeveral other things we might diſ- 
courſe of touching the Errors of the Ancients as to 
that Supputation, and of the diiferent Mutations of 
the Epoche's or their Terms until the time of the 
Golden Number, or the Enneadecateride of AMeton, 
upon which the Ancient Poets made ſuch pleaſant 
Raillery, whilſt they feign'd the Gods to have goue 
Supperleſs to Bed, having a whole Day attended for 
the Smoak of the Sacrifices, which the reformed Ca- 
lendar put off to another rime,but the Digreſſion would 
be too great. 

I ſhallnot at all tell you of the Meaſures of Lyrick 
Verſe, their Strophes and Antiſtrophes, Epods, Syſtems 
and Antiſy/tems, I might yet have many things very 
curious to treat of upon occation, touching the Modes 
of the ancient Muſick, upon which the Odes of Pindar 
are compos'd : And I might Diſcourſe concerning the 
Report of agreement they might ſeem to have with 
our manner of ſin{ing.at this Day;and examine whether 
the Dorick Mode anſwer to our Ami la, &c. Diatonick, 
as Glarean and Galileo (Father of the great Mathemati- 
cian) are of Opinion; orto D la re ſd, and the Lyd:- 
an to L Fut fa, and I might by that expiain that Verſe 
of Horace, 


| Aodo ſumma 
Voce, mods h.:c reſonat que chordrs qtaiuor im.4, 
Lid. 1. Sat. 3. 


But 


were reputed bappy for all their Lives. . 
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But to avoid prolixity, I ſhall only ſay what Plutarch 
reports in his Book of Muſick, which is. That Plato 
admitted the Dorick Mode in his Republick, as being more 
Maſculine and Warlike than the other Modes, and by rea- 
ſon of its ſeverity more proper to reſtram the Extravagancies 
of Youth, than the Lydian and the Phrygian being too ſoft. 
And be commends the Poeſte of Pindar compos'd for the 
Dance which he calls nivdxzgaov Teoma, The Pindarick 
Tuna, which agrees with what Clemens Alexandrinus 
tells us, That Pindar invented a ſort of Dance, and is 
confirmed by Atheneus. 

But I think my Lord! It may be now time to ſpeak of 
the Works of our two Poets. Pindar befides his Olympia, 
Pythia, Iſthmia, and Nemea, which we have, ( to 
which four Books the Ancients gave the Name of 
Period) had compos'd divers other Works which are 
now loſt, and of which we have noRemains, but ſome 
Fragments ſcattered in Euſtathius, Atheneus, Strabo, 
Philo-Tudeus, Pauſanias, Dionyſus Halcarnaſſews, Plu- 
tarch, Stobeus, Suidas, and ſome others. Of which ſee 
the account as given by Suidas. Pindar (ſays he) 
wrote 17 Books in the Dorick Dialect, as his Olympiont- 
ca, and Pythionica, Proſodia, Parthenia, Enthroniſmi, 
Bacchica, Daphniphorica, Peanes, Hyporchimata, Hymnt, 
Dithyrambi, Scolia, Encomia, Threm,, Dramata Tragica, 
Fpigrammata Heroica, and an Exhortation in Proſe to his 
Countrymen the Greeks, | 

In this Catalogue of Suidas we cannot but wonder he 
mould only mention kis Olympionica, and his Pythionica, 
without taking notice of his 1thmic.z, and his Nemen ; 
and we may do well hcre to obſerve, that he calls, 0- 
Iimpunica and Pythionica, which almoſt all the printed 
Books call Olympia and Pythia, Whichlaſt is ar Error, 
which Caſaubon has corrected inhis Le&tions upon T hbeo- 
critus ſpeaking occaſionally upon the words Olympionica 
and Pythionica, where he ſays, Quas ego woces cenſeo eſſe 
reponendas in fronte ſingulorum Librorum Pindari, pro co 
quoe 
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quod nunc Legimus Olympia, Fythia ; male opinor ;, 10: 
enim lucos laudare Poet eft, ut loquuntur, mtentio, (c 
ipſos vittores, 1. e. © Which Words I am of opinion 
** ought to be inicrted in the Title Pages of each of 
* Pindar's Books, inſtead of what we there read O- 
* lympia, and Pythiz; unduly as I think, for it is not 
* the Poct's Intention to praiſe the Games, but the 
* Victors in thoſe Games, 

Theſe four Games, as we have alrcady ſaid, were 
call'd Periodus or the Period, by way of Excellency, for 
tho moſt of the conliderable Towns of Greece held 
Aſſemblies for the Celebration of their particular 
Games, and had great Concourſe of Combatants aud 
SpeQtators, from all parts, there were four yet infi- 
nitely more celebrious than the relt, which they call'd 
Sacred, to wit, the Olympian which were held at Piſa 
in Els in honour of Jupiter, the Pythian, at Cirrba 10 
Phecis near Delphos in honour of Apollo ; the Iſthmian, 
at the Iſthmus of Peloponneſus near Corinth and Sicyonia, 
in honour of Neptune; and the Nemeean in the Val- 
ley of Nemeza near Argos, in honour of Fufitey, The 
Combatant who had been Victor in all theſe four 
Games (which they term'd Tgicoty vixety, to gain the 
Period ) tecciv'd thereby ſo great an Honour, that Pix» 
dar often comparcs it to that of the Gods, and Cicero 
makes no difhculty to ſay, That among the Greeks 
"twas the ſame as to have "[riumph'd airong the Ro- 
mans, 

Suidas ſays the Lyrick Poets call'd 
Proſodia the Poems that were ſung at the Proſodion. 
ſolemn Feaſts of the Gods : And Caſaubon 
upon a placein Athene:s, where there is a Speech made 
ot the Proſedia, ſays, ls c ouNov, Carmen ab is cantar: [*- 
litun, qui ad Apellinem accedebant, Apoſtolicus m5 + 75 
eſt, qui convenit Tois omgAas vel omernersr, 4/ 
erant apud Grecos pr afetturg nautice nomina, 1. © 
&* Profodion was a Song usd to be ſeng by 12:54 » 


£ 
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© made their Addreſs to Apollo. The 
Ap oft olion. Apoſtolion belong'd to thoſe they call'd 
Apoſtoli, who were the Officers among 
the Greeks, who direted the Aﬀairs of the Ma- 
rine. 

Which I underſtand after this manner. That the 
Proſodion was apparently that which they ſung in | $0- 
ing to the Temple of Apollo, 2» Th 0d'@ Tgos TW Amh\- 
Ave, arid the Apoſtolion what was ſung, «T2 T8 52A, 
by the Company of the Gallies going out to Sea. 

The ſaid Suidas ſays the Partheniz 
Parthenia. were Songs made in honour of Virgins, 
or the Eumenides, for both the one and the 
other are mcant by the Word nag.9zvovs, He calls 
the Prans uwwss tuple, or, as we may fay in La- 
tine Fauſtas Acclamationes, Songs of Joy, good Wiſhes 
and Acclamations, or Benedictions, and he makes of 
them two ſorts: One which they ſung in honour of 
Mars before the Combat, and which they call'd, 
tvxA QG-, the other after the Victory. Which yer 
in another place he delivers after another manner ; 
that the Ancients ſung two ſorts of Pans, one to Mars 
before the Battle, and another to Apollo after it. And 
tis upon this the Scholiaſt of Sophocles ſpeaks, upon 
theſe Verſcs in his Oedipus Tyrannus. 


As I. ew 


That they who are in Health, make Sacrifices, and ſing Pe- 

ans, for their being freed from Sicxneſs ;, and they who ave 

ſtricken with Sickneſs make Complaints of their Maladits. 

For as Suidas in another place ſays, The Praniſm is 

that which is ſung for being delivered from the Evils 
they are threatned with. 

| have likewiſe found in ſeveral An- 

Pean. thors, that the Pea» was not compoyd 

by the Ancients but for the Gods only. 

And 
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And one of the principal Heads of the Accuſation Ds- 
mophilus made againſt Ariſtotle at Athens, was that of 
Impicty, with which he was charg'd for having made 
that excellent Ode we find in Athenaus, and Diogenet 
Laertius, in honour of one Hermias Tyrant of Aternee, 
which Demophilus maintain'd to have beena Peay, tho' 
Ariſtotle made the contrary appear by ſeveral Reaſous, 
of v;hich the principal was, thet there wanted in, 
the Acclamation of i» T&/@r, which 1s, as one would 
ſay, the very mark of a Pean., 0 
"They which came after Ar:/tot!e were no ſach rigid 
Obſervers of that Ceremony, which paſs'd from the 
Gods to Heroes, and from them to Mortal Men, by 
the Flattery of the Athenizas, who were the firſt that 
caus'd one to be ſung in honour of Demetrius the Son 
of Antigens, 2nd another after that, in honour of 
PItolemy King of «A 2yftt. ; 
Macrobius inthe 17th Chapter of his firſt Book of 
Saturnals, produces a very curious Origine of that 
Ac:lamation, in re4&r, or in wal ; for they are both 
19d, becauſe Apollo is call'd "Iv, or from ire to 
heal, or from ievas *AQ- & 2&mwuxac, from his /hoot- 
ing off Letiferous Shafts ;, and oor &m 78 oolav, a 
feriendo, to ſtrike ;, or, om Ts mxvav To avis, from his 
mitigating of Pains. | 
Athene:s, as to the Origine of this Word, recounts 
a very pleaſant Story. He fays, That Latona having 
brought her Children from Chalcis in Eubca to Delphos, 
reſold to repoſe ber ſelf near the Cave where the Szrpeat 
Python had bis Den ;, whence that Serpent iſſuing out with 
fury to devcur ber, ſhe was thereupon ſo extremely afrighted, 
that ſnatching up Diana in her Arms, ſhe haſtily fled a- 
way, and got upon a Stone, which ſerves (ſays he) as a 
Bafas to the Statue of that Goddeſs, and where:;yon was en- 
gr aven the whole Story of that Accident, ana Apollo being 
vappily preſent, arm'd with his Bow and Arrows, diſtreſſed 
Latong cvs out ſeveral times, i TH, is Talon, L e 
$99cS 
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Shoot Ghild, Sh-ot. And from thence came that Aeccla- 
mation ordinarily made uſe of by thoſe wav are in dan- 
a, 
Plutarch in his Book of Muſick ſays, There ts great 
difference between a Pan and the Hypor- 
Hyporchema, chema, as may be ſera (ſays he) by the 
IWorks of Pindar, who kath compos'd both 
the one and the other, Thoſe Works of Pindar which 
are ſtiPd Hyporchemata, 1 call, Sungs for the Dance. 
For as much as the Ancicnts have written they were 
the ſame with the Carmen Saliare of the Latines ; which 
according to the-Intcrpretation of D.z{cc.cmpius upon 
Atheneus,Sdltuntibus accincatur, \\as Sung, to the Dan- 
cers, Or, as Lician ſays, litre Sogs conpos d for the 
Dance of the Perſons in the Cours, and cal d Hyporche- 
mata z although Caſa thinks otherwite, and calls 
them Salt.ttiones I uti [ubſeryimites, Dances compos'd to 
the Voice. But 'tis calie to reconcile that Diverſity 
by what the ſame theres in another place ſays, The 
Hyporchema was a kid of Dance, where the Perſons, 
whether cn: or Women who composd the Chorus, DanC'd 
Singing And that among thoſe Dances the moſt conſade- 
rable were Proſodia, Apoſtolia, the Parthenia, and the 
like ; for as for the Hymns, and particularly thoſe to Venus. 
«:d Bacchus, as likewiſe the Pzz2ns, ſome of them (ſays he) 
were dan”d, and others were not. 

Where it may be noted that theſe Songs we havc 
but now ſpoken of, (which were ſung in Proceſſions, 
or in publick Shews, and Ceremonies, or at Naval 
Imbarkments) werent only ſung, but that there were Dan- 
cers likewiſe who ſhewed ſevcral Geſtures and Motions as 
Signs and Aarks expreſſive cf the ſenſe and meaning of 
the Things that were ſung. And be (ſays Athenzus) 
ho made any Geſtures or Actions not anſwerable to the 
Subje or Sence of the Letter, or danc'd without meaſure, of 
crit of juſt Cadence was biſsd at. Whence it came (fays 
he) chat this tizd of Dance was call d in Greek untiganuer, 

A, 
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as one would ſay, 6 rms Gari mf £3%v, A Dante after 
the Aire or Sence of the Song. Or, as he ſays in another 
place, an imitation of the Things expreſs'd by the Letter of 
the Aire of Song. 

He further 1ajs, As there are three Dances proper 
ſorts of Dances proper to Theatrical Poefie, *9 Theatrical 
that is to ſay. the Tragical, tve Comical, and Pore. 
Satyrical ;, ſo likewiſe there are three kinds 

froper to the Lyrick Poeſe, to wit, the Pyr= Dances proper 
rick, the Gymnopedike, and the Hypor- 0 Lyrick Pee- 
chematige The Pyryhick has much of oh 
reſemblance with the Satyrical, being | 

both Danc'd with a quick and ſwift Motion, the 2yr- 
roigk being, a Warlike Dance, The Gymncpedike, has 
ſoine relation to the Tragical, which they call Emme- 
iz, as being ſerious, and thar there is a kind of Gra- 
vity, and Majeſty in both of them; the Hyporchema- 
tike, or Comical, which they call Cordax, in regard 
they have both of them ſomething more Jolly and Fro- 
lick. I make uſe of that Term to expreſs the Ridicule 
of the Cerdax, which ſometimes went to a vicious 
exceſs, and at length paſt for Infamous among the 
Greeks, by reaſon of the diſhoneſt and Laſcivious Ge- 
{tures of the Dancers. Of which Morace ſeems to take 
20tice when he complains, 


Actus doceri gaudet Tonicos 
Matura Virgo, & fingitur artibus. L:3.0d.6, 


Virgins Mature, 7omick Meafurestry, 
And Supple Joints in wanton Geſtures ply, 


I could wiſh we had the Works of Pindar which 
are loſt, that we might know the true difference be-- 
tween thoſe he had compog'd in honour cf one and the 
fame Deity, as between the Daphnephoria, the Parc, 
rd Proſodia, which wer? all made in honcur of Apollo, 
E. 2 or 
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or between the Bacchicks and the Dithyrambs which 
were made in honour of Bacchus whom they call'd 
Dithyrambos, becauſe he was born by two Gates, that is, 
from the Belly of his AMfother, and the Thigh of Jupiter, 
Perhaps they difter'd not but jn the Cadencesand Mea- 
ſares of the Verſe, or other Expreſſions; at leaſt it ap- 
pears throughour, that the Dithyrambs were full of 
Figures extremely {welling, great Dictions compos'd 
of ſeveral others, and a fence perpetually imbroiPd 
and intricate, in ſo much as nor calily to be under- 
ſtood, For as Suidas writes, "The Compoſers of Di- 
thyrambs ſpoke not but of Things clevatcd as of the 
Clouds and Meteors, and in Terms made up of com- 
pound Words, and ways of ſpeaking new, hardy, 
and. extraordinary, as Horace ſays, fpcaking && 
Prndar, 


Seu fer audaces nova Ditiyrambos 
Verba devolvit, numeriſque fertur 
Lege ſolutis, L.4.O0d.2. 


Whether new Words he rowls along 
Through hardy Dithyrambs, or forms his Sons 
In fuch a numerousStrain, 
As does all Laws diſdain, 


Which comes to what Ariſtophanes ſays, who cail+ 
them perro? cptrarct, Charlatans who indeavoured 
to puzzle their Arditors with mighty Words, and 
vain Diſcourſes in the Air. And as his Scholiaſt add- 
the Dithyrambick Poets made uſe of compound Elocu- 
tions and extremely iunbroil'd, Which occaſioned 
the Proverb, 


ArFvecxufbonuay vv txes iAkF one. 


Ton haſt no more Sence than a Dithyrambick Poet. 
Which 
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Which isapply'd to Things very difficult tobe under- 
ſtood. 

[ obſerve theſe Dithyrambs were well eſteemed of, 
while compriz'd within the Bounds of reaſonable and 
moderate Expreſſions, But were look'd upon as ridi- 
culous, when carried on toExceſs, as we have ſeen a- 
bove in thoſe Remnants and Picces which Ariftophanes 
has maliciouſly tack'd togerher ia his Clouds; where 
his Scholiaſt ſays, that the Dithyrambs were not made 
but to rnine good Poehic, 

Ar lcaſt they believ'd not they could be ſuffered a- 
ny where but in a Society of Drunkards, as Philocho- 
rus in Atheneus declares, That the Ancients ſuag not Di- 
thyrambs in any of their Libations or Sacrifices, but only 11 
thoſe they made to Bacchus, and when they were well whet- 
ted. And we have ſome Verſes of Archilochus to this 
Purpoſe, 


Qs Atovlonio” Avail von tfaptar 
a Og _Papu 5 T- trad v 
j&Nar oiihe 2.IWp on{or oirw yKArgNSrTs genes. 


A Dithyramb I bave to ſang, 

In Praiſe of Bacchus our Great King, 
When 4 large Draught of Sparkling Wine 
Hath Thunderſtrook theſe Brains of mine. 


Which comes up to that Fragment we have of Fpi- 
charmus who forbids, &. %21 NWexuptG- & x Ve 
Tins, There ſhould be any Dithyrambs for your VWater- 
Drinkers. 

Thereis yet another ſort of Poetry in the ;mmber 
of thoſe attributed to Pindar, which was not Sung bur 
in their Cups; and theſe were the Sco- 
lia's of the Ancients, which Suidas calls, Scolia wha: 
TREE Eft, 2s one would ſay, 4 of Poejie. 
Drunken Catches ; of whom the Inventor 
2ccording to Pindar in Pluturch, was one call'd Ther- 
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ander, and *twas principally at Nuptial Feſtivals that 
Preſs kind of Songs were made uſe of, And as the 
Ancient Greeks did eat lying, and not fitting as we 
do, they dreſt for that purpoſe ſeveral iittle Beds 
round about a Table, upon which the invited Gueſts 
lay down, and at theend of Dinner a Branch of Myr- 
tle was given to him that was at the end of the Table, 
who immediately began to fing ſome little Sentences 
or Pieces of Love in Verſe, and after that gave the 
Branch to him that was next him, who having ſnng 
his Song, gave it to another, and ſo it paſsd from 
Hand to Hand till it came to the Maſter of the Fealt , 
and as it paſs'd from one to another, it made a round 
about the Table, which they call'd, wt2/o9t, gue- 
Aixv, a winding or turning March , by rcaſon of the 
little Beds ſet round the Table, and from thence the 
<onnets had the Name of Scott a's. | 
[ call them Sonnets after the manner of Suidas, who 
ſays, The Scolion was a Song of few Verſes, which was 
ordinarily made in praiſe of ſome brave Attion, or in 
diſpraiſe of ſome Vices; for as Caſaubon ſays, Yeriſſi- 
myun eſt Scoliorum Argumenta fuiſſe ploqt\ng@ vite pre- 
cepta ſunt, que pleraque illorum faita ex dittis ſeptem ſg- 
picntum que 638 pvc olim difta ſunt, quis moris erat ea 
canture in Convivts, 1. e, It is moſt certain that the Argu- 
ments &/ Subjctts of theſe Scholia's were inſtrudive to Life, 
and were full of Moral Precepts, They were for the moſs 
part taken out of the Sayings of the Seven Wiſe Men, which 
were heretofore calld Adomenes, becauſe it was the Cu- 
ſtom to ſang them at Feaſts. Which is confirm'd by what 
Suidas and Ariſtophanes report of Pericles,wbo bad written 
the Laws of Athens in form of. little Songs after the man- 
ner of Scolia's, tothe end they might be ſung, and ſo be more 
eaſily remembred ;, and is further verified by a number 
of Scolia's in Atheneus, 


That 
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That Author ſays moreover, as does likewiſe S:i- 
das, That there were three cifferent Manners of Singing «it 
the Table; the fa ft whci ail the Company ſang together one 
and the ſame Scag ;, the ſccond when they ſang round one 
after another ;, and the third, when they only who were s\11- 
ful Songſters ſung cach of them a Song, and that Interrup- 
tion (fays he) which was made p.1/ſung from one. skilful 
Songſter to anther, leaving the rejt of the Gueſts vacant, 
and going a Traverſe, or Skippiag, gave the Name Sco- 
lion toth:it murner of Singiag. 

| ſhall iy nothing, of that Great Scolior of Pinday, 
which be made in Praiſe of the Cormthian Courtezans ; 
nor of that Fuſtathius ſpeaks of in his Comment upon 
the Odyſſes, Th. there were two kids of Scolia's, whereof 
one they calf d, oxa75110, o rallying, made purpoſcly to 
mock at the Vicious ; and the other 678d" oat, or Serious, in 
Commendation of Vertue and Vertuous Perſons, Among 
the laſt he puts thoſe which they calld, ogra dz, or 
Luguiria, wiich were ſung at the Sulemnity of the Dead by 
thoſe of the Family, about the Funcral Pile, I have red 
inan Interpreter of AtlLeneus that theſe Scolia's were 
like thoſe V erſes which from the /talizns weat preſent 
call Stanz.2s, Sonnets, and A.rdrig.us. 

But I may ſcem to have been too long upon this 
Matter, and that "tis tim? ro return to our Sub- 
ject. 

See therefore the Judgment Quintilian has given of 
Pindar's Poelie in the firlt Chapter of his Tenth Book, 
where he ſays, Novem vero Lyricorum longe Pindarus 
princeps, Spiritus magnificentic, ſententiis, figurts, breviſ- 
Ima rerum verborumque copia, & veluti quodam Elofuen= 
tie flumine, propter que Horatius eum credidit nemins 
imitabilem, i. ec. Pindar ts fr beyond any, Prince of the 
Nie Lyrick Poets, for the Height and Majeſty of his 
Tyoughts, the Gravity of bis Sentences, the Beauty of tis 
Figures, the Copicrs Brevity of wis Words and Matter, and 
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as it were a Flood or Torrent of Floquence ;, for which Ho- 
#ace thought him inimitable. 

It ſzems Q#inFilian took all this Diſcourſe irom Dio- 
ny/aus Halicarnaſſeus his Book de cor 5 fruction” verforun 
where he thus ſpeaks, Pindar is Admiraile for the choice 
of bis Words and Thorg\ts, be bas Grandeir,, Harmony, 
Afiuence, Order, and vigour of Expreſſions, aa altnat, 
uccompany'd with a certain grave yet cloſe Delivery, mix d 
with an agreeable ſwcetneſs ;, is marvellous for is Sentences, 
is Energy, his Figures, bis addreſs im deſcribing manners, 
his Amplifications, and Elocution, and above ail for the 
Honeſty of his own Manners, which appears in all his WWri- 
tings, where his Temperance, bis Piety and the Greatneſs 
of his ind ſhine throupbont. 

By which it appears to me,that Anthor was perfect- 
Iy acquainted with the Character of Pindar, for he has 
omitted nothing that could be contidered in his 
Works, where the Sublime (of which Zongimmus has 
written) is in its greateſt Luſtre, and of which 6- 
race ſays, | 


Alta Dircarm levat aura Cyrinum 
Tendit Anton ! Quoties in altuzn 
Nubmm tratlts, 


L. 4. Od. 2. 


When for a noble Flight he does prepare, 

Rais'd on a mighty Tide of favouring Air, 
"The Theban Swan with Soaring Wings, 
Up bove the Cloudy Regicn ſprings. 


Aſthen<11s likewiſe never ſpeaks of Pindar, but he gives 


kim this Epithete, 6 pae20cnoquroTaerQ- mire -, The 
great-r1c'd Pindar, | 


And 
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And now it might be proper for me afrer what 
theſe Men have ſaid,to hold my Tongue ; but my Lord ! 
| cannot forbear reljing you of fome Paſſages in Pimdar, 
which. I never yet could read without being extreme- 
ly concern'd. As where he deſcribes the Joy the Gopd 
Old eAXſon had when he review'd his Son Faſon, and 
beheld him to be a Perſon ſo well made and accom- 
pliſh'd, after he had mourn'd for him as Dead, 
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As ſoon as entred, bis old Fathers Eye 

Strait found him out ; and a glad Showre let fly 
Of joyful Tears, to ſee a Son ſo brave, | 
$o beautiful ;, who well the Prize might have 
From all of Humane Race, : | 


Or when he recounts the brave Action of Autilochus 
65 -=pidAMÞ neo, who undertook by his own Death 
to ſave the Life of his Father Veftor, where the Rela- 
tion is ſo render, ſo touching, and fo lively, as Diony- 
ſius Halicarnaſſeus notes, That they ſeem not the things 
told, but the very adtions themſelves, as if done in our Pre- 
ſence, There1s nobody but trembles for the poor Ne- 
ſtor, toſec him diltreſs'd in his Chariot, ſtop'd by the 
wounding of one of his Horſes, and purſu'd by 2Mem- 
04 with his Lance a tilt ; but who would not at the 
ſame time be ſtrook with equal Joy and Grief to ſee 
Antilochus{o courageouſly ophoſ himſelf againſt him, 
and die combating for the Life of his Father ? 
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Th Intreaties of bis Father weighd not he, 
Firmly reſold, the Godlike Youth remain'd, 
his own Death, bis Father's Life to free ;, 
And in the brave Performance fell, yet gawn'd 
The higheſt Honour that was ever known, 
Of Childrens Piety to Parents ſhown, 


Can any thing be ſeen more ſoft than what he ſays of 
the Birth of Ariſteus. 


Tai  E7rryouviRtoy 
"Av Inxdt wavou PeepQ- alas, 
Nuiſee a xanton xy df | 
Þe golay reform. Pyth. 9: 
The Hours upon their ſoft Knees took 
The New-born Babe ;, and as be lay, 


Sweet Neftar gave the Child to ſuck, 
And fed bimwith Ambroſia, 


See how richly he commends the Excellent Sculptures 
of the Rhodians ? 
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The Noble Statues their fair Streets adorn, 
Seem (not as framed, but bory ) 
To Live, and Move. 


With what Force and Vigonr docs he deſcribe the 
Hoſtile Deſolation of a fruitful Land ? 
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TV inhoſpitable Epian King, too ſoon 
Beheld bis Country over-run 
With Fire and Sword ;, his City ſack'd by Foes 
As mercileſs as Thoſe ; 
And funk into Misfortune more than low, 
A ſad Abyſs of Miſery and Woe, 


With what agreeableneſs does he paint the Joy of 
an Old Man at the Birth of a Son to inherit his E- 
ate ? 
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On a Tong Wife, bis Solace, and bis Foy. 
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How does be ſpring into new Youth again ! 
Seeing a Son Born, likely fo mamtam 

His fair Eftate : For at one's Death, no pain, 
No Thoughts ſo odious, and diſtratting are, 
As leaving Riches to an unknown Heir, 


And the Shame and Grief of the Combatants over- 
come in the Pythian Games ? 
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No Pleaſure take they to the Pythian Plain, 
IWhere they were foil d, to return back again, 
Nor willingly to their own Homes repair, 
Since they to cheer their Parents Hearts deſpair 
With mirthful Follity, ſtill *fore their Eye 
ſeem their Conquering Rivals to eſpy, 
And ſhun the ſight of them : With Shame purſu'd, 
And the Calannty of Men ſubdu'd, 


The Deſcription he gives of Mount «Ataa hath ſome- 
thing of Divine, 
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From Xtna's Caverns Deep and Low, 
Inacceſſible Springs of Unquenchable Fire, 
In boyling Torrents upward flow : 
Theſe Floods of Flame, as they by Day aſpire, 
Like Cloudy Yortices of Smoak appear. 
By Night the flaming Deluge grows more clear, 
Dreadfully bright, when from the Mountains vaſt 
And glowing Furnaces out caſt, 
A burning Stream of nelted Rocks 
And liquified Quarries 
Down to the Seawith horrid Cracks, 
Its Ulazing Current carries. 


Which /Yirgil hath imitted in the 3d of his eA&neids af- 
ter this manner, 


———— Sed borrificis juxta tonat etna ruinis 
Interdumque atram prorumpit ad «thera nubem, - 
Turbine fumantem piceo, & candente favilla, 
Attollitque Globos flammarum, & ſidera lambit. 
Interdum ſcopulos avulſaque viſcera Montis 
Frigit erutFans, liquefatFaque ſaxa ſub auras 
Cum gemitu glomerat, fundoque exeſtuat imo. 


Hard by with horrid Ruines eta roars, 

Dark Clouds now with hot Cynders forth it pours, 
Now Pitchy Fumes riſing 1n rapid Curls, 

And Globes of Flame high as the Stars it hurls, 
Hard Rocks, its Entrails, fromits Sides now rends, 
And melted Stones with Fiery Belchings, ſends 
Up into Air : Now dreadful Groans expires 

From its deep Gultfs exeſtuating Fires. 


Which is one of the Places Phaworinus(in Aulus Gellius ) 
ſays Yirgil had not put his laſt Hand to, and where he 
finds much to fay againſt it, but chiefly for taking up- 

ON 
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on him toimitate Pindar, Ejuſmod: ſenteatias & werba 
molitus eſt, ut Pindaro quoque ipſe, qui nimis opima pin- 
guique eſſe fatundia exiſtimatus eſt, mſolentior boc quidem 
mm loco* tumidiorque ſit, 1. e. He ſeems to bave attempted 
the ſame Words and Expreſſions as Pindar, who had an 
Eloquence eſteemed too Rich and Pompous, and in this place 
to have outgone bim in Terms more inſolent, and more ſwel- 


It is worth ſecing what Pindar fays of Fortune, 
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Fortune of Humane State the Foſtreſs ! Thou 
Swift-ſailing Ships (the Seaman's Joy ) doſt guide 
Through the Seas baiſtrous Tide, 

On Earth now waſtfull |ars do'ſt manage ;, now 
Oer Peaceful Councels do'ſt preſide. 


And ſpeaking of the Graces he ſays, 
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What ere *mongſt Men, Delightful is and Sweet, 
Bleſt Graces ! Is your due, 

Inthem, if Wiſdom, Beauty, Splendor meet, 
All thzs they owe to you, 


Horace hath imitated very nearly the Verſes of For- 
tune in his Ode. 


0 
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O Diva gratum que regis Antium. 


And thoſe of the Graces, which he attributes to the 


Muſes, in this, 

Diſcende Clo & dia age Tibia —— 
As likewiſe that excellent place of Pindar, 
Tov Is TeTeaxy MAIGY 
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Adttions or juſt or unjuſt, paſt and gone, 
Not Father Time who has all A@s begun, 
Can ever make oy render them undone, 


Which he turns ſo happily after this Manner, 


Cras vel atra 
Nube polum, Pater occupata 
Vel ſole puro ; non tamen irritum 
Quodcunque retro eſt efficiet,, neque ' 
Diffmget, infeFumque reddet 
Quod fugiens ſemel hora vexit. L.3. Od.29, 


To morrow Jove may cloud the Skies, 

Or make a ſmiling Sun-ſhine riſe ; 

But all his Power can ne'er make void 

The Thing that has been once enjoy'd, 

Nor ere again reduce to nought 

Whar the paſt Hours have with them brought, 
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And ſeveral other excellent Paſſages, whence Horace 
and Virgil ſeem to have drain'd his Sublime Sentiments, 
and rich Expreſſions, being raviſt'd and carried away 

with anothers Enthuſraſm, in the ſame 
®* iv, manner (lays * Longinus) as the Prieſieſs 
$. 11. exedit: of Apollo upon the ſacred Tripod, is poſſeſs 
Largban. with the Spirit of that Cod, 

"Twould take up too much time ſhould I enter up- 
on the particutarizing what is obſervable in the Works 
of Pindar, and ſpeak of the Auſterity of his Diction, 
his Sentences, his Figures, and particutrly his Hy- 
perbata, his Metaphors, his Allegories, his Hyperbolt's, 
which ſo mnch enrich his Thoughts, as likewiſe of 
thoſe graceful Words, atM\Gm cs, xjorarts n3ts. 
Tempelt-footcd ard indefatigabie, whicit leavens the 
penetrating Idcas of the lightnefs and frviftneis he 
{ſpeaks of. 

[ ſhall onlytell what 2zind:7.-2 reports of the Hy- 
perbole in the 8th Chapter of kis 1cth Book, where he 
ſays, Exquiſita'n figuram bujus rei deprendere apud (riaci- 
pem Lyricorum wvidear, in libro quem inſcrigſit vurG-, 1s 
namque Herculis Impetum adverſus Meropas qui in Inſul.i 
Co dicuntur habitaſſe, non igni, nec Ventis, neo Mari, fed 
fulmini dicit ſumilem fuſe, ut ills min«a, boc par efſet, 
1.e.1 find an Exquiſite Exam{le of ti:1s Figure mn the Prince 
of Lyrick Poets, Pindar, #2 one of bus Hymns, where 
ſpeaking of the impetuotus Aſſault made by Hercules againſt 
the Meropes, Inbabitantc of the Iſland Chios, be ajſuni- 
lates the Attion not to Fire, Winds, or the Sea, but to 
Thunder ;, the others ſeeming leſs, this only equal to it, 

And what Dionyſus Halicaraaſſeus hath npon the 
Subje& of the ſeverity of his Dicrion in his Book of 
Demoſthenes his Eloquence, where having explicated at 
large what he calls auſtere Harmony, he concludes, 
ther: the Diction of «Aſchylus among the Tragick Po- 
ets, and that of Pindar wholly and entirely among the 
Lyrieks, may afford ſufficient Examples, F 

The 
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\ The ſame Author in his Book of the Conftra7ion of 
Words fays, twill ſuffice to mention only Finday dong 
the Poets,and Thucydides among the Hiſtorians, for they 
aretwo, who have moſt happily madeuſe of rhat Har- 
mohy and auſtere Conſtruction in Diſcourie; begin 
we (fays he) withthis Dithyramb of Pimdar, &c. And 
after having recited the Verſes of the Poem, he adds, 
There is no Man who ſees not but that the Expreſſion is 
Strong, Nervous, Sententious, Grdve, and very Severe, 
which is heard and goes off without Diſtaſe, and agreeably 
ſtrikes the Ear. 

Theſe are the Beauties of Pindar ; for which, in an 
Epigram of the Greek Anthology, h2 is ſometimes 
calyd; 


nn" Evecvav mig Iv 7 {no\0v. 


'Leonid. in Anthol. L. z. 
The Servant of the Sweet-voic'd Muſes, 


And again, 


lite mow EoxAmiyoa, Toy wana! pagviroy 
KARAT AN, Antipat. L.3. Anth. Gr, 


The Muſes Trumpet, ſounder of grave Hymns, 
W hich gave occaſion of this further Encomium, 
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Antipat, Anth, G*L. 4. 


Far as a Trumpets ſound out goes the Flite, 
So far all cthers y:eld un:o bus Lite. 


Upon which Score 72” ase writes, 
F Afont? 
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Monte decurrens velut Amnis, imbras 
Quem ſuper notas aluere ripas, 
Fertur, immenſuſque ruit profunds 
Findarus ore. L. 4. Od. 2. 


As whena Torrent pouring from ſome Hill, 
Which Rains have made beyond its Banks to ſwell ; 
So Pindar his impetuous Vein, that knows 

No Bounds, with adeep, noiſy Current flows. 


And Longinss, That Pindar ſeems ſometimes to ſet all on 
Fire with his Vehemence, *T1s true yet what the fame 
Longinus immediately after ſays, That that Ardor of bis 
was ſometimes ill-quench'd, and fell unhapptly, As much 
as to ſay, That amidlt the great Beauties of Pindar, 
there were ſome Defe&ts taken notice of by the Cri- 
ticks, of which we ſhall reckon up the moſt conſidera- 
ble. 

The firſt is, that Faftus of Words, and that perpe- 
tual height of Expreſſions, full of exceſſive Hyperbole's, 
as we have already remark'd out of Faworinus, ſpeaking 
of the Judgment he gave upon Virgil, That Pindar's E- 
loquence was to9 rich and ſwelling, 

Andtruly there is in Pindar ſome Faſhions of ſpeak- 
ing ſo hardy, and fo far from our common uſe, that a 
Man can hardly conſider of them, without finding them 
ridiculous, As when having exceſſively prais'd one 
of his Combatants, and fearing he might be thought ro 
have ſaid roo much, he leaves off. 


My R&AtTr pe Nom Togxd o.rG-. Olymp.$ 


Leaſt Envy ſhould throw Stones at him, 


And 
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"$04 

And when he praiſes another for having been Vidtori- 9 
ous, he uſes this Expreſſion, 4 
Xeuoe15 i yon mverra vikes, Iſthm. 2. | 

He fell upon the Golden Knees of Vi@ory. þ 


After the ſame manner having ſpoken of another Vi- 
cor in the Olympick Games, he adds, 
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And ſome others of the like Nature which are, as I 
have ſaid, very far from the Notion of Sublime, in 
our manner of ſpeaking. And we can give no other 
reaſon for't, but that of the Mode and Guſto of the 
Times. But to condemn all upon that Principle, were 
to be too quick, and todo like thoſe who having never 
been out of their own Homes, cannot without Laugh- 
ter look upon ſtrange faſhion'd Cloaths, 
\. What beſides they find ill in Pindar's Works, are 
the enormous Digrellions or Excurſions he makes, 
which have for the moſt uu ſo little of Rapport to 
the | a9mmas wa Subje& of the Cde, that they appear 
like large pieces of Cloth of Gold ſow'd to ſome 
Stuff, of leſs value. 
Upon which, *Tis to be remembred what hereto- 
fore we have faid, That Pindar had occaſion to praiſe 
Perſons who were ordinarily but of mean Merit, and 
therefore had not much to ſay of them. So that he 
was oblig'd'to ſearch for Matter abroad, upon _—_ F 
F 3 'C 
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he might elevate his Thoughts; foraſmuch as thoſe 
wretched Combatants he prais'd, would have long 
Odes for their Money ; and *twas in this, that the 
Artifice of Pindar principally appear*d, 


Bcult pay pore giot moriMar, 
To ſpeak great Things on little SubjetFs. 


Which he calls, 'Ayex &oic, The Effet? of an extraor- 
dinary Genius : And upon this Subject I cannot forbear 
to ſay what ſometime hath come into my Mind, that 
in all likelihood Pindar at his Leifure composd upon 
ſeveral ſort of Cadences his different Works in Praiſe 
of the Gods and Heroes : And that whena ViQtorious 
Combatant came to ask him for an Ode, he went to 
ſcarch among his Compoiitions for a Piece that was 
moſt proper, and would be moſt ſuitable for the Per- 
ſou he was to praiſe, either in reſpect of his Country, 
or the place of his Victory, his Beauty, Age, or ſome 
other thing that might ſerve him as a Connexion to 
put together what he had formerly prepar'd, with 
that he had —_ to ſay upon the accompt of him 
he was to ſpeak of, 

In the mean while, his Tranſitions are fo juſt,- that 
his Artifice therein appear'd not at all, and is what 
he acknowledges indivers places. As for Example, 
at the cad of that long end admirable Narration of 
the Argonauts which is in the 4th of his Pythroniques. 
where he ſays, 
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But to our Subje? ;, whence whave ſtray'd too long, 
Time calls back our Excurſyve Song ; 

Which 01 a ſhort return hath hit, 

To teach to others Dextrous Wit. 


And in another place, 
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Shafts in my Biver of Invention, ſtore 
I bave, but only fitted for the Wiſe : 
Whoſe Sence, the Vulgar never can explore, 
But need Interpreters to undiſguiſe. 


They take notice likewiſe of ſome Faults of Pindar 
in Chronology ; as where he recounts the taking np 
. of Pelops, to the Palace of Fupiter, where, ſays he, 
tvIre Iovitew x0 ww, Canymede afterwards arriv'd, its 
. ſtead of ſaying, tr Te grtgn xo (vw, where Ganymede 
bad been before ; becauſe Ganymede was elder than Pelops 
according to their Genealogies reported by Diodurus 
Siculus, who writes, That Paris was the Son of Priam, 
be of Laomedon, whoſe Father was Ilus, to whom Ga- 
nymede was Brother ; and in another place, That Mene- 
laus was the Son of Atreus, whoſe Father was Pelops, 
where it may be obſerv'd that. Parts and Aſenelans be- 
ing of the ſame Age, and there being but rwoGene- 
rations from Menelaus to Pelops, and three from Pa- 
ris to Ganymed, it follows that this ſhould be Elder 
than the other, and conſequently that Neptune his ta- 
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king, up of Pelops muſt be a long time after that of Ju- 
piter his Rape of Ganymede for his Beauty. 
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By Aidof favouring Venus rats'd above 
The Stroke of Death, and made the Foy of Jove. 


Pauſmias (in Achaicis) takes notice of another Fa- 
rachroniſm of Pindar, where he ſays, /t ſeems to me 
that Pindar was not altogether ſo _— of what concern'd 
the Temple of the Ephelian Diana, whilſt he Writes, It 
was built by the Amazons whea they made War againſt 
Theſeus Prince of Athens ; for thy Temple was famous 
long time before the Jonians paſs'd mto Alta, True it is, 
the Amazons marching in that War from Thermodoon, 
offer” d their Sacrifices to that Goddeſs there, as they did like- 
wiſe in their Flight from Hercules, and before that when 
defeated, and purſud by Bacchus, they fled to that Temple 
as Supplrants ; but theynever were, or can be ſaid to have 
teen Bulders thereof. 

if we had thoſe Pocms of Pindar, which they call 
Tixeni, we ſhould ſee whether it be true what Diony- 
frus Halicarnaſſeus Jays, That Simonides was more hap- 
py than PinGar, mm deſcribing ſad and Lugubrious Subjedts, 
12 as much as be mourned not m ſuch ZAagmfick and Swelling 
Expreſſions as he, but in much more pathetical, But as 
thoſe Works are loſt, we muſt acquieſce, and leave it 
to the judgment and ſnfficiency of that Author. 

\ I findthereare ſome Learned Perſons who diſcom- - 
mend the beginning of the firſt Ode; "Ag 51 ue bote, 
The befe of Things is Water ;, and like not, that being 
to make a highly-elevated Compariſon, he ſhould vfe 
that of Water, which is too vile and low to prodnce 
any Idea of Grandeur in our Thoughts, That of Gold 

Sg” which 
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which follows after, has (fay they) : ſome excuſe for 
the Paſſion this Poet had for Riches; but they find not 
any proportion between Water and the Sun to joyn 
them together, which has a ſeeming reſemblance ot 
Truth according to our Principles and manner of rea- 
ſoning at this Day. 

This Objection nevertheleſs, will not appear very 
conſiderable, if we make but this Reflexion, Thar 
Piadar ſent that Ode into Sicily to a Tyrant of Syr.uc14- 
ſa, where they follow'd the Do&rine of Empeducles, 
who about that time had immortaliz'd himſ{clf by his 
Works, by his Life and his voluntary fall into the flam- 
ing Gult of «Ata4: For one of the Principles of that 
Phitoſopher's Doctrine, was this, That Water was the 
Origin and Source of all the Works of Nature. 

So that Pmdar cogld not make uſe of a Compariſon 
more happy or more cfficacious than that of Water, to 
comprehend what was great and elevated to the Sicrli- 
ans, who regarded that Element as the Principle, 
which had given them their Being, 

And theſe, my Lord, are the DefeAs which ſome 
have charg'd Findar with, which are no other than 
little Moles in a Beautiful Body, as Abraceſays, 


= Velut /z 
Ezrezio mſperſos, deprendas corpore n& vos. 


Which in my Sence, make in his admirable Works, 
what Shadows do in Painting, which heightea and fer 
off with greater Luttre the Bzauries and Colours of 
the Picc2: Or, as * Lmgias ſays, As 
Diſſonances m Muſick are ſuffer d, to give * Tt21 v436, 
the greater relliſh and more agreeable ſweet- 3 _—_— Edit. 
a” Ret : .ang 0am. Or 
neſs to the perfet# Accords, "They are, tO Fg 22 ex Edir. 
ſpeak truly the inevitable Eifets of that Tan. Fabri. 
Sublimity of "Thought and Dion, 
which accordin; to the Sentiment of that Author, can 
F 4 never 
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never be entirely pure; and where as in a great and 
rich ſtore, there will be a neceſſity of looſing or neg- 
leting ſomething; 

I call theſe Faults Negligences, for ſuch are thoſe of 
Pindar, which will never hinder him from always me- 
riting to be Crown'd with Phebean Lawrel, and bear- 
ing away the Prize from all the Lyrick Poets, tho the 
Stile of ſome of them be more even, and leſs defett- 
ive : For that, everineſs of Stile can never enter into 
Compariſon with that Majeſtick Force, (tho ſome- 
thing uneven) inthe Stile of Pindar. 

And this # Longinus wakes clearly 
* Ne:i 1,5, appear, when having examined the 
L. ſeu$-29. Faults of Homer, and declar'd that 4- 
A 8 pollonis, in his Argonauticks, is with- 
the Langbain , I 
Fditiom © OurDeteds, he cry ont, and asks, Whe- 
ther there be any one would rather be Apol- 
jonins tan Homer ? Bacchylides than Pindar ? Ton of 
Chios, than Sophocles? And after adds, Theſe firſt 
we without Defetits, and never trip, or ſtumble in their 
Writings, whereas the others ſomctemes fall, by reaſon of 
the Violence that Tranſports them beyond their powen to re- 
gulate, or remeay. 

And I further obſerve, that Longinus judicionſly 
joyns topether theſe thrice Heroes of Greek Poeſie, 
£Þmer, Pindar and Sophocles 2s the three Coryphei in e- 
very kind of Poeke, the Fpick, Lyrick and Tragick ; 
and who according to the Judgment of Ariſtotle, choſe 
uber s the moſt Sublime, and bandled them the moſt no- 

ly. | 

Come we now tothe Works of Horace; he hathleft 
ns for Books of Odes, one of Fpods, two o* Satyrs, two of 

*piſtcs, and one of the Art of Poetry, dedicated to the 
Piſo's, He calls thoſe of his Odes Libxos Carminum, 
becauſz the Word Carmen in Latin anſwers to the pud- 
AG& of the Grezks, who call the Zyrick Poets pueKomrige, 
and /:01o9TUCES, | 


Some 
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Some Grammarians believ'd that the- 


Word emd'G- (which they term * Clau- 
ſular's) had takenits Name from the in- 
equality of the Verſe, in which they are 
written, in regard the Greeks calld 
Epods, or Clauſular's the ſhort Verſes 
which tollow juſt under the longer. O- 
thers ſeeing the beſt Ode in the Book of 
Epods, which 1s againſt Canidia, to ſpeak 
nothing but of Enchantments, which 
they call £7595 in Greek, conceive the 
Name to have paſs'd from that Ode to 
the whole Book : And others laſtly have 


* See the rea- 

- fon of the 
Ward in Sca- 
liger de Poe- 
tica, 1.1. c:44. 
Quia poſt can- 
trwnes ad Aras 
Deorum ex- 
pletas, accede- 
bat aliquis, 
ſfacra certis 
verſiculss 
claufurus. 


concluded the Book of Epods to be as it were E777 Ta} 
&9!, as if compos'd after, or asI may ſay, over and 
above thoſe of the Odes. There are thoſe who take 
the Carmen $xculare out of the Body of his other Books, 


and make it a ſeparate Work of it ſelf. 


The two of Satyrs have that Title given them for 


that as" Horace ſeems to conteſs, 


Sunt quibus in Satira videar minis acer. 


There are who think in Satyre I'm too ſharp, 


They are calPd likewiſe Zibri Sermonum, Diſcourſes, 
becauſe ſpeaking of them in another place, he ſays, 


they are, 


Sermons propicy a mn 


Nearer to common Talk, or familiar Enter- 


tainment. 


There is ſomething wanting in the Epiſtles; and 
tho there are ſome Specimens which are without an 
Breach, by reaſonthe beginning of one Epiltte 1s joyn'd 


to 
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to the end of another ; yet the common Sence ſhows 
clearly, that many times they are both defective. 
That to the Piſo's de Arte Poetica, which Horace for 
the moſt part hath taken from Parianus Neoptolemus, is 
an accompliſh'd Piece; it has been anatomiz'd by Fa» 
bricius, who has reduc'd to a certain Order the Precepts 
here and there ſcattered in that Treatiſe. 

You ſee, my Lord ! By this Diſcourſe, we have a 
larger Subje@ given us to treat of theſe Pieces of Ho- 
race, than thoſe of Pindar, for the reaſon we have al- 
ready deliver'd, that the greateſt part of the latter's 
Works are loſt. And that by what we have left of 
him, he ſeems to have been conſtrain'd to ſpend his 
Wirnupon the praiſes of particular Perſons ; whereas 
Horace had the Liberty to chooſe his Subjects the moſt 
proper to his own Genius and Humour, 

I know full well there hath been an infinite number 
of things advantageouſly ſaid of him and his Works; 
and that the greateſt Perſons, both Ancient and Mo- 
dern, have rendred of him 1lluſtrious Teſtimonies, 
But I ſhould be too tedious, ſhould I go about to re- 

rt them all in this place; I ſhall therefore content 
my ſelf to tell you only what Quin#ilian, who in my 
Opinion is a ſufficient Judge, hath deliver'd of him. 

And in the firſt place, as to its Satyreg, heimmedi- 
ately gives himthe advantage over Lucilius, 7fulto eft 
tertior Lucilio, ac purius mags Horatius, © ad notandos 
mores precipuus, Horace (ſays he) 1s much more Polits 
and Neat than Lucilius ; and for deſcribing of Manners 
moſt admirable, 

For his Epods, Fambus (ſays he) non ſane 4 Roma- 
#1 ceiebratus eſt ut proprium opus, 4 quibuſdam interpoſitus, 
cujus Acerbitas in Catullo, Bibaculo, Horatio : Quammvis 
ills Epodos interyenire reperiatur, i. e, The Iambick never 
poſs'd with the Romans for a particular ſort of Poetry. 
Some have inſerted it among other Verſes. Of which, the 
force and Acerbity 137ay be ſeen in Catullus, — 
an 
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and Horace : Tho it appears they were fomttimes inter- 
mix?4 in Epods, Where we ſee he calls Epods.what 
others term Clauſulars ; that is to ſay, thoſe ſhort 
Verſes interpos'd after the longer, which they call 
lambicks. 

But as for his Odes, or Lyricks, he prefers him be- 
fore all that ever wrote in that kind. At Zyricorum 
idem Horatius fere ſolus legi dighus, nam & inſurgit ali- 
quando & plenus eſt jucunditatis, & gratie, & warns figu- 
ris & verbts feliciter audax, 1, e. Of all the Lyricks, 
there is none but Horace only who merits to be read, for he 
ſometimes riſes full of pleaſmg Graces, and 1s moſt happily 
bold in the wariety of b1s Expreſſions and Figures. 

It will be very difficult to add any thing to that 
Judgment ; which not only places Horace above all 
the Lyricks, but enters into the Particularities of his 
Perfections. It ſeems to meas if he' would ſay, Fo- 
race has ſpoken upon all the Matters that can enter in- 
to Lyrick Poelic, and that he has Divinely treated of 
them ; That he raiſed himſelf in the greateſt Subjets 
almoſt as high as Pindar, but maintain'd them more 
uniformly, without falling, as may be ſcea in theſe 
Excellent 'Odes. | 


Deſeenide Calo & dic age Tibia, 


L. 3. Od. 4. 
Cwlo tonantem credidimus Fovem. 
L. 3. Od. 5. 
And, 
Odi profanum YVulgus & arceo. 
L. 3. Od. r. 
That 
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That in the middle ſort of Stile he. has inimitable ( 
Comm, in that Ode which Scaliger is ſo much ta- { 
ken wit 


Quem tu Melpomene ſemel, 
| L. 4. Od. 3. 
And that other, 


Non viſttata aut tenui ferar. 
L. 2. Ode 20. 


There are other Odes of a Compoſition more ſevere, 
as theſe, 


Intattas Opulent:or. v 
| L. 3. Od. 24. 
Tyrrbena Regum Progenies, 
L. 3. Od. 29. 
Delia Majorum immertus lues, 
L. 3. Od. 6. 


We havehim in others, where he ſeems to he fall of a 
Spirit of Fury, which Zonginus would call, 


Aigg q91pagxeas, | 
Pheebean RKaptures, 
Quo me, Bacche, rapis ? 


L. 3. Od.25. 
Quo quo ſeeleſti ruitis ? 
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Others that ſeem to have been diftated to him by 
the Graces : As, . 


Ulla fs juris tibi pejerati. | 
L. 2. 0d. 8. 


Nox erat, & clo fulgebat Luna ſereno, 
Epod. 15. 


[ havealready ſpoken of his Amorous, and his Satyri- 
cal Pieces; but I can never be weary of praiſing the 
Sweetneſs of thoſe where there is ſomething of fad, 
and mournful, as, in that to Mecenas, 


Cur me querelys exanimas tuis, 


L. 2. Od. 17. 


And that other to irgil, upon the Death of Quin#i- 
lius Varus, 


Ouis deſiderio ſit pudor aut modus ? 
L. 4. Od. 24. 


And to ſpeak the Truth, I find all that is graceful, 


and pleaſant, in Horace ; and I never take him up to ' 


read him in any part, but I meet with ſomething that 
ſcems to me to be new; and that I diſcover not ſome 
freſh Beauties and Graces which I never percciv'd be- 
fore, 

And *tis that part of his Works where one may 
admire the Fecundity and Sublimity of his. Invention, 
the Riches and the Hardineſs of his Expreſſions, the 
Purity of his DiQtion, which is infinitely more modeſt 
and corrc& than that of Piadar, Horace likewiſe liv'd 
mn any Age whers his infoleat Figures were not per- 
13:tted, 
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mitted, and he could not fay as Martial afterwards 
did. 


Nobis non licet eſſe tam diſertis 
Qui Muſas colimus Severiores, 


His Sentences are ſo frequent, and ſo ſtrong and vigo- 
wr and expreſt in terms ſo majeſtick, that 'tis im- 
poſſible they ſhould not touch to the quick; and one 
may ſee by all that we have already faid, that he had 
enrich'd his Mind by all the faireſt Lights he could ger 

y the Lecture of good Books, or the Converſation 
of Honourable Company which was the thing Pindar 
wanted. 

His Satyres and his Epiſtles are not of a Stile ſo 
elevated as his Odes, but on the contrary, he ſeemsto 
have affected the abating and diminiſhing of its force 
exprelly. 


Extenuantis cas conſulto, 


As if he purpoſely deſign'd the extenuating it, and thereby 
make bis Verſes appear ſine nervis, leſs ſtrong and ner- 
VOUS, 

, In which the juſtneſs of his Judgment appears a- 
bove all thoſe who have attempted to write Satyres, 
For, in my Opinion, ?tis not they who ſpeak great 
Words, or make the moſt noiſe, that touch the near- 
eſt, I love an Author that reaſons and toyes fa- 
miliarly with us, and who, as Perſius ſays of Ho- 
race, 


mn Admiſſus, circum precordia ludit. 


With ſportive Art, 
He tickles you about the Heart. 
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Upon which I cannot but wonder at the Judgment of 
Scaliger , who prefers Juvenal before 

him ; * Whoſe Verſes (ſays he) are much * Verſus 
better than Horace's, his Sentences more ſharp, lenge meli- 


. ores quam 
and bis Pavaſe more open. Me 


Sententie acriores, Phrafis apertior. 


Which I muſt needs refer to his chagrin Humour, 
who could not faugh at any thing, and had been long 
accuſtomed to cry aloud, and ſpeak injuriouſly. Bur 
need I wonder that Scaliger ſhould attack Horace? Sca- 
lizer, 1 ſay, who dar'd to blame Euclid, and Archi- 
medes, in whom he was confident he had found Paralo- 
giſms, but with the Succeſs, or rather Shame and 
Grief that all the World knows. What he ſays elſe- 
where, Juvenalis ardet, Perſius jugulat, Horatius irrt- 
det, i, e. Juvenal is fiery, Perſius plays the Cut-throat, 
Horace mocks and Laughs, is ſomething of a better 
Sence ; however an old Commentator upon Horace 
hath ſaid, That the Satyre of Horace is a Mean be- 
tween that of Zucilius, and Fuvenal, Nam Q@ aſperita- 
tem habet qualem Lucilius, & ſuavitatem qualem Juvena- 
lis, as having the Aſperity of Zucikus, and the ſweet- 
nels of Juvenal, 

I cannot but be troubled to find that the Authority 
of Scaliger hath drawn after him that of Zipſius, Who, 
after having declar'd that divers Perſons were offend- 
ed that Scaliger ſhould prefer Fuvenal before Horace, 
fays this, At ille, me judice, inter multa certi & clegantis 
judicit, nthil verius protulit, 1. e. Among the many things 
he bath delivered of a ſolid and exquiſite Judgment, there 
is nothing, in my Mind, be ever pronwounc'd of greater 
Truth, AndI am not fatisfy'd with the honourable 
Amends he elſewhere makes Horace, by ſaying, That 
he is, Placidus, lents, quietus, monet ſepitis quam Caſtte 
gat, 


dv 
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zat, ſed ita praclare boc ipſum, utin ea parte & arte, nibil 
poſſut ſupra eum, i; e. Pleaſant, Gentle and agreeable, Ad- 
aa x oftner than Corretts ;, and this he does with ſo 
much Art, and ſo Nobly, that nothing can be ſaid to go 
beyond bim. 

For in my Opinion *tis to judge after the Flemiſh or 
the Holland Faſhion, of the Delicateneſs, and Polite- 
neſs of Manners, to ſay as he in another place does, 
Foe ipſum maxime Satyre propruum videtur, tangit vitia, 
objur gat, inclamat, raro jocos, ſepius acerbos ſales miſcet, 
i. e. It ſeems the moſt proper Charatter of a Satyre to ſtrike 
at Vices, to thide and upbraid, to cry out, ſeldom to joke, 
and oftner to intermix ſharp and bitter Raillerics. 

*Tis in theſe Satyres Horace diſplays the beſt of that 
Learning he had acquir'd by the Study of Philoſophy : 
He is not plcas'd as Juvenal, to put himſelf into Paſ- 
ſion inceſlantly, but contrarily Diſcovers Truths by 
Laughing. 


——— — Ridendo dicere verum 
Quid Vttat ? 


And takes off the Mask from Craft, Covetouſneſs, 
Couzenage and Hypocrifie, by his Reaſonings which 
are always juſt, and iſſuing from a Spirit perfe&ly 
ſound and purity'd. 

His Narrations there, arc marvellous, his Deſcrip- 
tions fine and delicate. I take a 1ingular Pleaſure in 
reading over and.over the Treatment of Horace, and 
that troubleſome Fellow, in the gth Satyteof his firſt 
Book, Ican never detir'd with that Deſcription of 
the Amorous Perſen,who conſulted whether he ſhould 
return to his Miſtreſs, who czl?d him back, after ſhe 
had thruſt him out of Doors? Which Horace hath ta- 
ken almoſt Word for Word from Terence his Eunuchus. 
That of rhe Soldier of Zuculks; of Yultcjus Pena 


of 
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of the Sorceries of Canidia in the Eighth Satyreof his 
firſt Book, are admirable. I ſpeak nor of thoſe lit- 
tle Stories ſo delicate and delightful, which he has 
taken from «A/op's Fables, as that of the Stag and 
Horſe, that of the Frogs, that of the City and the 
Country Mouſe, and a hundredother pretty Deſcri 
tions, which he touches with an Air fo gallant, and a 
turn ſo eaſfie, that *ris impoſſible to look upon them 
without being extreamly pleasd. TI ſhould be ford 
to Tranſcribe all his Works, ſhould I undertake t- 
report all the Places and Paſſages that merit to ©+ 
prais'd and commended. 


. *Tis not yet but that the Criticks find ſome thinr- 
to except againſt; and for my ſelf, I could fay (if 
might ſpeak my Mind freely) that Horace has faller: 
into that Exceſs which Zonginus calls TagtyJvgoo!, 
Fury out of Seaſoy,, in thoſe Verſes in his Art of Poctry. 
where he ſays, 


Debemur morts nos, noſtraque ;, ſive receptus 
Terra, Neptunus claſſes aquilonibus arcet, 

. KRegts opus - Sterilifye diu palus aptaque remis, 
FVicmas Urbes alit eſt grave ſentit aratrum. 
Se curſum matavit imnyuum frugibus amnis, 
Dottus iter melius, Mortalia fatta peribunt, 


Our Wee and all our Works, are Deaths dee 
De 
Whether the Sea into the Shore we let. 


And for our Navy *gainſt the Northers Wind. 
A Secure Port, a Kingly Work ! We build, 
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Or drain a Sterrile Fenn, where Men late 
Row'd, 

And make it cultivated, Food to yield 

The - Neighbouring Towns; teach Tihber that 
o'reflow'd 

The Tillers Toils, a better Courſe to find : 

All Mortal Deeds ſhall periſh and have end. 


Sce the beſt Verſes in the World, which ſpeak of 
the greateſt things that humane Art or Power can un- 
dertake, viz, To make new Ports, todrain Marſhes, 
and turn the Courſe of great Rivers, which Aorace 
calls Regis Opus, a Kingly Work: and which the vaſt 
Expence, the great Care and Travail of Men intend- 
ed to have made Immortal; nevertheleſs all theſe by 
the common Fate of Things find an end. 


Will you not ſay that to anſwer the Compariſon 
worthily of theſe Emphartical Expreſſions, Horace 
ſhould tell you of ſomething extraordinary and ſur- 
prizing; and yet this great Preparation ends at laſt 
in a Conſolation only for the Deceaſe of ſome 
wretched DiQions, or Words departed out of the 
World of common uſage, 


nn nn Cadentque 
Que nunc ſunt in honore Vocabiila om 


Words that once graceful were, ſhall fall de- 
ſpis'd. 


I can» 
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I cannot but further take notice of the paſſionate 
Tranſport ſome Learned Criticks of this latter Age, 
have againſt Forace upon the Subje& of his Judgment 
oft the Verſes and Railleries of Plautxs, where he 
Writes, 


At noſtrs proavi plautinos & numeros & 
Laudavere ſales: Nimium patienter utrumque , 
Ne dicam ſtulte mirati. S: modo cgo & vos 
Scrmus inurbanum lepido ſeponere ditto 
Ligitimumque ſonum digitis callemus & aure. 

De Arte Poetica, 


Plautus his Numbers and his Jeſts, of old 

Our —_— prais'd, aad both admir'd (Pa 
Bo 

Toſay't) too patiently, and fondly, Now, 

Since you and I know to diſtinguiſh how 

Scurrility, and Wir, differ; and can 

A well turng'd Verſe by th? Ear, and Finger 
Scann, 


Hereupon Scaliger with his ordinary Emphaſis crys 
out, =" adeo eſt averſus 4 Muſis, ut lepore, & ſalibus 
Flauti & Laberiinon tangatur ? Horatis judicium ſine iu- 
diciaeſt, i, e, * Who can be ſo averſe from the Mu- 
* ſes, as not to be touch'd with the Facetiouſneſs and 
* Jeſts of Plautus and Laberius ? Horace his Judgment 
= Is without Judgment. 
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_ Lirhus ſays no leſs, Neque preter rem amare ſe dicit 
ele; antes & Urb.mos Platts ſales ;, nec Venuſjai illius ali- 
ter cenſeatis verſus unquam ſine indignati:encula legere, i. e. 
© Not without reaſon (ſays he) Llove the Elegant 
© 2nd Witty Urbanities of Plautus, nor can I ever 
&« read the Verſcs of that Venuſine, who judgesother- 
« wiſe, without ſome kind of Indignation. 


Beſides theſe, hear how miſchievouſly pleaſant 
Turnebus is upon the ſame Subjedt, In bujus Plauts ſalz- 
bus eſtimandis accedo potius ſententie veterum ingenuorum 
Remanorum, quam Flacci Venuſmi Hominis, @& Libertino 
Patre Nati, i.e. © As to the Eſtimation of Plautus his 
* Teſts, and witty Railleries, I rather adhere tothe 
* Opinion of the Ancient Ingenuous Romans, than to 
« the Cenſure of that Yenu/me Flaccus, the Son of 
* Freedman. Asmuch asto fay, That Horace did not 
well enough underſtand the Latine Tongue, becauſe 
he was not Born at ome, but the Son of a Liber- 
tine, 


- Butthe Learned Heinfius rs of another Judgment, 
who ſpeaking of Horace ſays, Ejus werne melius de 
Plauto judicabent, quam qui nunc familiam in literis tueri 
bac tate creduntur : Ft qui nec ſeculi quo vixit, @ quo, 
cam Poeſts tum Latina Lingua ad ſupremum culmen ac 
faſtigium eveFa fuit, ignorare potuit jadicium, vir tan- 
fs, & quod rei capus arbitror Principibus qui inter ſe quo- 
tidie de 13s judicabant, intime familaris & amicus, 1. e. 
* His Slaves were able to judge better of Plautzs, 
* than they who at this Day are accounted the Pa- 
© trons of Learning, So knowing a Perſon could not 
** be ignorant of the Judgment of the Age he had 
* liv'd in, wherein both the Zatiz Poeſie and Lan- 
gvage were at the height, and (which I take to bean 
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Argument above all) familiarly converſagt with 71 
ces, who were daily diſculling that point with him 2 , 1 


their Friend. | | ) 


There is another who ſays, Horace ſpake not of 
Plautus but out of Envy ; *tis Fanus Parrhaſius, in7c3ri0 
Plautus fujt perurbano, & maxime feſtivo, quod non 
abſque ſuſpicione hvoris elevatus ab Horatio. 


What is4t then that could compel Horacgto ſpeak fo 
diſadvantageouſly of Plautus ? Plautus (Fay 1) who 
has been ſo commended by the Ancients ; and in whom 
we find fo many handſome, and agreeable rhings, 
Proficiſcine id potuit (ſays Petrus Viforius) a judicio de- 
pravato ? Quod amillus magna ex parte tunc foret lenos 
la:ini Sermonss, a" puiritas illa venuſtaſque inqumata, 1. C. 
* Could this procccd from a depraved Judgment? 
* Or that the Delicacy of the Latine Tongue, its 
© Purity and Gracefulneſs was contaminated ? 


Iam unwilliag to ſay ſo; for that were to doan in- 
jury tothe Reputation of an Age, which was every 
way the moſt Gallant, the molt Polite, and the moſt 
[lluminated of jall that preceded, or ſince ſucceed 
It, / 


Nor ſhall I attribute the Cauſe to the different Hu- 
mours of rheſe two Pocts, as Fumianus Strada bath 
done, Cum alter garrulus & facetus, alter iracuntus jo- 
ret & taciturnus, as if or.c were Jovial and Facetious, 
the other Chagreen and Silear, tinge we have reaſon 
rather to call Horace the Father of all pleaſant Gallan- 
try, for the infigite number &f agreeable Genrilelles, 
which are tv be met with in his Pozms, whence Agut- 
fus viasus'd ro call him bis Fleaſo: little Alan, 
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There is more reaſon therefore to attribute that 
Judgment of Horace to the Guſto of that Age, which 
was an Enemy to all unhandſome Buffoonery. For as 
the ſame Strada ſays, Decorum Horatiani ſeculi, a liberi- 
074 ac populari genere joculandi abborrebat. | 


And really there is no appearance that Horace had 
an intent. dire&ly to blame Plautus an Author fo cele- 
brated, if all the Ingenious Men of thoſe Days were of 
a different Opinion. He hada Wit too fine and dif- 
cerning, to advance a Propoſition ſo hardy, had he 
= known it would have bcen receiv'd with Appro- 

tion, 


And 'tis no wonder if Wits accuſtomed to thoſe de- 
licate Zyrick Cadences, of Sappho, Alcman, Alceus, 
Steſzchorus, and other Greek Poets, whom Horace hath 
ſo happily imitated in his own Tongue,ſhould not find 
in the 1ll-concerted meaſures of Plautus his Verſes, that 
Guſto and that ſweetneſs which their Anceſtors were 
taken with ; for that in their Times, they had not met 
with any more juſt, It is not ſtrange, I ſay, that un- 
der an Emperour, (and hea Learned one) Men ſhould 
take no more Pleaſure in hearing the impertinent 
Tarns, the Jaboured Points, and infipid Railleries, 
which charm'd the ordinary Vulgar in a Democratical 
State, which nevertheleſs in Plautus his Days had ſome 
thew of Novelty. 


It was not perhaps neceſſary I ſhould have made ſo 
long a Digreſſion in defence of Horace his Reputation, 
that was too well eſtabliſhed in his own Times, when 
even the Ignorant could better judge of his Works, 
than the moſt learned Criticks of theſe Days, 
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In fine Horace had this Advantage in his Life time, 
as to injoy the Fame of the preſent, and not fear the 
Judgment of future Times, and was not (as Fami- 
nus Str ada ſaid of Alexander Farneſe) one of thoſe 11- 
Iuſtrious Unfortunate, who needed to die to avow 
thefr Merit, which Envy had debas'd during their 
Lives. 


And this high Reputation which hath laſted til now 
through ſo many Ages paſt, will yet continue, not 
only as he ſays, 


=—— Dum Capttolium 
Scandet cum tacita Virgine Pontifex.m- 


But as long as there are People who ſhall underſtand 
the Zatine Tongue ; or ſhall havea Guſto or Reliſh of 
what 1s excellent. 


This is, my Lord ! What I had to fay touching 
Pindar and Horace. Pindar has ſome things more ſur- 
prizing than Horace, and comes nearer, as we may 
ay, to what is Divime, His Works have a Natural 
Liberty. It ſeems the only force of his Genius hath 
produc'd them without the aid of any Forcign Suc- 
cour ; a$She himſelf Glorics while he ſays, 


Eopds 6 wor eious que, Olymp CL 

He's Wiſe, whom Nature bath much knowing made, | [ 
And he ſpeaks but undervaluingly of thoſe who are "Pf: 
forc'd to be taught by others, "| 
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_———— Mc Hit; N pes 
ne yoda nh guts 
"AKpoiſe: yorgurro | 
Att; Te g5 Opiate Jar. ' thk. 


They who are taught to learn a Babling Trade 
Like Crows, with their hanſh Croats, vainly invade 
Jove's Divine Bird. | 


Which makes his CharaQer appear extreamly glit- 
tering and highly elevated. For 
® oj} ys, 8.2, As * Dynginus Writes, 


TEETH TO MAYHNOQUY #, S- 
Felt eopaptrtlon 


The Sublime ought to be born with us, and is not to 
be learnt, | 


But for Horace, he hath a larger extent of Know- 
ledge than Pindar, more Equalneſs, more Swectneſs, 
and Jovialneſs,and munch fewer Defetts. His Thoughts 
likewiſe are very noble, and his Didtion much more 
correc and pure. - | 


He is like Pimdar Bold, and advent'rous in his Ex- 
preſſions, and many times much more happy. This 
Qnzlity is one of the moſt reſplendent in MHyrace, 
whom for that reaſon QuiaGilian calls felici/j: me Audga- 
cem, 20ſt happily daring : And is that which by Petro- 
nzus is ſtir d- Horatii curioſa Fehigitas, Horace bis curious 
Felicity, ' Fe 
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In fine, my Lord ! Beſides all the Qualities neceſſa- 
Ty to Poets and Orators, there is a certain happy har- 
dineſs of Expreſſion, without which (as one may ſay) 
Diſcourſe hath neither Life nor Soul. *Tis that which 
 Enchants the Reader, and thereis nothing but Nature 
can give jt. ' 

But who, my Lord ! can better know this than 
your ſelf? Who have it as a conſtant Companion; 
even in your familiar Entertainments, and are notleſt 
happy in your Expreſlions,than juſt in your Thoughts, 


But this is not a place to undertake your Elogies; 
and *tis too long that | have abusd your Honourable 
Patience by thus entertaining you. Without further 


wearying you by a recital of your owa Praiſes, tis 


ough for me to let you ſee by my Obedience to 
—_ Commands, what I have been able to do in ma- 
king this Parallel of Pindar and Horace, and to ſhew 
with how much Zeal, dutiful Reſpect, and Submiſſion, 
Iam, | | 


My LO KD, 


Tour Lordſhip s moſt Flumble 
and moſt Oledient Servant, 


B. 


OMISS A, 


The following Notes are inſert. 
ed, for the better explaining 
of ſome, cither not tully, or 
doubtfully Expreft in the 


forcgoing 'Treatiſc. 


Pace IT. 


Pindar Livd more than 450 Nears before 
Horace. 


O make this out, it will be requiſite to 

_ hear what other Authors fay touching 
tins Matter. Sazdas reports, That he flouriſh: 
ed in the 65th. Olympiad. Others, as. Lilius 
Gyraldus 1n his gth. Dialogue de Poetis, and Ge- 
rardus Poſſius de Poetis Grecis, C. 4. conceive 
| him 
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him rather to have flouriſh'd in the 75th. Olym- 
piad, at which time Xerxes made his memora« 
ble Deſcent into Greece, Pzndar being then (as 
Suidas teſtifies) abour 40 Years of Age. So that 
Gyraldusand Yoſſixs, with fair probability conje- 

re what Suidas delivers of his flouriſhing in 
the 65th. Olympiad, ought rather to be taken 
for the Time of his Birth, which reconciles the 
two different Computations. And this is ap- 
prov'd by Petavixs in his Dottrina Temporum, 
Part the 2d. Page 562. where, againſt the 65th. 
Olympiad he notes Pindarus naſcitur, and is fol- 
lowed by Helvicus. The great Emendator of 
Times, Joſeph Scaliger, in his Euſebjan Ani- 
madverſions, concludes from the Suppoſition of 
his being 4o Years of Age in the 75th Olym- 
piad, that he was born in the 1ſt. Year of the 
67th. Olympiad, that is in the Year of 7phitus 
(the Reſtaurator of the Olympick Games aſter 
Hercules) 257. andin that of the World 3465. 
and this is all the certainty we can meet with as 
tokis Birth, But Julius Firmicus might have 
cleard this Matter, had he fet down the Day 
and Year, as well as the Configurations of the 
Signs and Planets, in that Scheme of his Nati- 
vity he hath left us, wherein is repreſented £4- 
turn in the gth. Houſe, in the Sign Geminz, 
Mercury, Venus and Mars in Partile Congreſs 
in his Horoſcope, under the Sign Libra, Jupiter 
diametrically reſpecting the fame in the Sign 
Aries, and the $1 in the 2d. Houſe under the 
Sign 
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Sign Scorpio. Which Geaiture, to uſe Firmz- 
ces his Words, Divinum Poetam Lyrici Carmi» 
nis reddit, qui Choreas Libero & Rythmos, ſed 
& rara Religioſi Carminis modulatione componat, 
« 7. e. Renders a Divine Lyrick Poet, who 
* makes Dances and Rhimes to Bacchus, bur 
* with a rare Modulation. of Religious Verſe. 
Gyraldus yet refers this, I» ejus potius Studium 
& Nature Corporis Habitum, quam in Aftrorum 
Coitiones Motuſque* Ibid. ut ſupra. 
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PaGE 3. 
Pindar was of Thebes. 


HO' he be here faid to be of Thebes, the 
place of his Birth is yet controverted ; for 
Stephanus de Vrbibus, affirms he was Born in a 
ſmall Village call'd,Cynocephalus, within the The- 
ban Tertitories,which his Scholiaſts likewiſe con- 
firm. Nevertheleſs, he may well be faid to be 
of Thebes, as being born within its Dominions, 
As Virgil though born at Andes, a ſmall Town 
not far from Mantua, is call'd the Mantuan Poet ; 
and with as much Juſtice may P:naar be call'd 
the Theban Poet, having in Thebes fix'd his Has 
bitation and Family. 
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Pacs 3. 


Horace was Native of Venufium? 


HIS ſhews where Horace was born, buf 

not when, which the Reader may expet 

to be as well fatisfy'd in. He was Bora the 6th. 
of the Ides of December, L. Aurelius Cotta, and 
L. Manlius Torquatus being Conſuls, as Suetoni- 
«5 in his Life teſtifies, and is aſſerted by Ezſebius 
in the laſt Book of his Chronicon ad Numerum 
MCCCCLII. which was in the Year from the 
| Building of Rome 698. in that of the World, 
3919. and in the 178th, Olympiad, by which ir 

. may eaſily appear how much Pindar was his 
Devancrer. 


—— - 
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PaGE 6. 


He' dwelt at Thebes near the Temple of the 
| Mother of the Gods; 


HE Ruines of this Houſe, and the adjoyn- 
ing Temple, were remaining to be ſeen ir 
'Pauſanias his Time, who wrote his Deſcription 
of the Grecian Antiquities, in the Days of 
Hadrian the Roman Emperour. Yide ilum in 
Beolicis. 


CW 


PacoErs 6. 


He bnilt a Chappel, and dedicated a Statue t5 
Jupiter Hammon, 


I 4#ſarias adds, that beſides the Chappel 
and Statue he dedicated to Jupiter Zfame 

mon in Thebes, he wrotc a Hymn in Honaur of 
that God, which Hymn he further ſays, was ex- 
tant in his Time, bcing ingrav'd in a Triangular 
Pile affix*'d to the Altar, which Pro/emeus the 
Son of Lagas had dedicated to that God, He 
wrote likewiſe and fent other Hymns in praiſe of 
the ſaid Jupiter Fammon into Libyz, to be there 
conſecrated in the Temple of the Ammonizns, 
in Beoticis, P. 565. 
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Pace 35. 


Pindar Dy'd in the Arms of his Beloy'd 
Theoxenus. 


HE Manner of his Death is thus expreſs'd by 
Valerius Maximus 1n his gth. Book, c. x 2. 
Pindar (fays he) going one Day to the Theater or 
Gymnaſium to ſee ſome Fports or Exerciſes z jfind- 
ing himſelf heavy as with Sleep, lean'd bis Head 
in the Boſom of his Dear Theoxenvs, and ſo Dy 4, 
But not known to be Dead, till the Keeper of the 
Gymnaſium coming to lock up the Place, could not 
rouſe him, Adding, That ſo ſweet a Death, and 
ſo pleaſant an End of Life he believ'd was granted 
by the Beaignity of the God's to fo Fxcellent and 
Elegant a Poet. The Time of his Death is 
much controverted ; for Suidas, ſays, he Dy'd 
in the 55th. Year of his Age, in the 3d. Year of 
the 78th. Olympiad. Others report he Dy'd 
not till the 8oth. Year of his Age, which fell to 
be in the 85th. Olympiad. Burt Scalizer in his 
Euſebian Animadverſions takes notice that in the 
7th. Ode of his /{hmioniques, he makes menti- 
on of Strepſiades, who wes in the Pe/oponneſiav 
War, 
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War, which begun {ſays he) in the 88th. Olym- 
piad. So that reckoning either way, he can 
neither be faid to have Dy'd in the 55th, or the 
oth. Year of his Age. Notwithſtanding this 
uncertainty of rhe Time of his Death among the 


Ancients, Omzino Neceſſe eſt (lays Scaliger) in 


magna Senetlute Diem Supremum obiviſſe. It is 
altogether neceſſary to believe he departed this 
Life in a very Old Age. However and whenſo- 
ever he Dy'd, he was honourably Buried in the 
City of Thebes, a Monument being erected for 
him 1n the Hippodrome there, which was ſtand- 
ing in Pa»ſanias his Time. 
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Pace 41. 


The Athenians paid publickly a Fine or Mul& 
ſet upon Pindar. 


HEY not only paid that Fine ſct upon him 
by his Conntreymen, but as Parſanzas 1n 
Atticis witneſſes, had fo great an Eſteem for 
him, that they made him ſeveral rich Preſents, 
and ordered a Statue to beereRed for him in their 
City. Upon which, the Learned urerus in 
his qth. Book of Parious Leftioas, C. 1. adds, 
from a certain Epiſtle of the Orator A#ſchine;, 
that they ſent him double the Sum of the Fin: 
ſet upon him, and caus'd a Brazen Statue to be 
caſt to perpetuate his Memory, which Statu: 
was ſcen in Aſchines his Time plac'd before the 
Regal Portico in Athens, Pirdar ſitting in a Chai 
in his Pallium, a Diadem on his Head, holding: 
Lyra in his Hands, and a Book lying open upon 
his Knces, 


P AGE 
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PaGE 52. 


Seu per Audaces nova Dithyrambos 
Verba deyolvit, &c; 


HIS Citation taken out of the Ode whoſe 
beginning is, Pindarum (quis ſludet amus 
Jari, was here meant, and deubtleſly intentio- 
nally firſt writ by Zorace in Applauſe of Pindar. 
I find yet a Learned, but Sowre Critick, Eraſ- 
mus Schmidius in the Preface ro his Edition of 
Pixdar (by which Work he hath very highly 
merited) to-be of another Opinion, for ſpeaking 
of his own Pains in dilucidating and making ea» 
ſie the ſeeming Diſſiculties appearing in the Pin- 
darick Qdcs ; he ſays, a Reader, by them may 
not only be raught ro underſtand, but (with 
the Affiitance of a very indif{crent Muſe) imi- 
tate him. Quzod Invidus £ toratius (they are his 
own words) «t Ledtores ab elegautifſimo Poeta Ae- 
terreret, ne furta ſua forte deprebenderent, bys 
perbolice negat. i. e. Which Envious Zoract, 
chat he might deterr his Readers from the 
Lecture of fo Klegant a Poet, leſt happily 
they ſhould diſcover his Thetts, hyperbolically 
denies. Bur Jet impartial Criticks determine 

the Fauity of the Cenſure, 
H 2 PaGr 
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PaGE 35. 


A® the Time of Z7orace his Birth hath by the 
Author of this Piece been omitted, ſo like- 
wile hath he paſt by that of his Death. This the 
Reader may underſtand, according to the Teſti- 
mony of Suztontus in his Life, hapned upon the 
5th. of the Calends of December, Caius Marcius 
Cenſorinus, and Caius Aſmnins Gallus being Con» 
fuls, in the 5gth. Year of his Age, and from 
the Foundation of Rome 746 Years ; and of the 
World the 3976th Year, Ten Years before the 
Birth of our Saviour, having declar'd Auguſtus 
CZ ſar his Heir, and was Buried in the Zſquilian 
Gardens, in a Monument cloſe adjoyning to the 
-x amy of Mezcenas his fometime llluſtrious 
atron. | 


Books Printed for, and Sold by 
Tho. Bennet, at the Halt- 
Moon in St, Paul's Church- 
Yard, 


Folios. 


FT Hucydides, Greek and Zatin, Collated 
with five entire MSS. Copies, and all 
the Editions extant; alfo illuſtrated 
with Maps, large Annotations, and Indexes, 
by the Editor F. Hudſon, M. A. and Fellow of 
Univerſity College in Oxford. To which is ad- 
ded an exact Chronology of the ſaid Hiſtory by 
the Learned Henry Dodw?l. Printed at the 
Theatre in Oxford. 

Athene Oxonienſes : Or an exact Hiſtory of 
all the Writers and Biſhops, who have had their 
Education in the Univerſity of Oxford, from a- 
bout 1480 to the end of 1690, giving an Ac- 
count of the Birth, Fortune, Preferment, and 
Death of all thoſe Authors and Prelates ; the 
great Accidents of their Lives, with the fate and 
character of their Writings. The Work is to 
compleat, that no Writer of Note of this Nati- 
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on, for 200 Years 1s omitted; in two Vo- 
fumes. 

New Hiſtorical Relation of the Kingdom of 
Siam ; by Monſieur de /a LouLere, Envoy Ex- 
traordinary from the French King, to the King 
of Siam ; 1n 1687. and 1688, wherein a full 
and curious account is given of their Natural 
Hiftery, as alio of their Muſick, Arithmetick, 
and other Mathematick Learning ; in two 
Torcs. illuſtrated with Sculptures. Done out 
of Freach by A. F. Fellow of the Royal So- 
CiCLY. 

tne Works of Mr, 4G raban Cowley, the Sth 
Edition. To which 15 addcd the Cutter of Cole» 
mar j/rcet, nCVer belore Priced in any Edition 
of his V ork, 

Sir Robert Howard's five Plays, viz. The Tus 
dian (ucen, the Committe, the Duke of Lermaz 
the Surprizai, and the V eſta! Virgin. 

Mr. 7. #i1/;3rew's Comedies and Tragedies. 

Dr. Pececi's Commentaries on Hoſea, Micah, 
Palacs, v, and Joel. 

Mitlelranchs Trentife concerning the Search 
after Truth; the whole Work compleat : To 
WIC! iS added his Treatife of Nature and Grace, 
being a conſequence of the Author's Principles 
contained 1n the Search ; together with F. Zale- 
£ranch's Detences againit Mr. de la Ville, and ſe» 
veral uiher Adveriaries. All Engliſhed by 7: 
fant, M. A.of Magdalcy-College in Oxford, 
ard Prigicd there. 


Quarto's. 


A Critical Hiſtory of the Texts and Verſgons 
of the New. Zeitament, in two parts, by 
F. S$:mon of the Oratory. 

The Works of the Learzed: Organ Hiſtorical 

Account, and impartial Judgment of Books 

newly printed, both foreign and domeſtick, to- 
gether with the ſtate of Learning in the World, 
by F. de la Croſe, Author of the Univerſal Bi- 
bliotheque. One Volume is finiſhed with com- 
picat Indexes. 

A Sermon before the King =nd Queen by the 
Lord Biſhopof Worceſter. 

The Biſhop of Cheſter's Charge to his Clergy, 
at his Primary Viſitation, May 5. 169r. 

His Sermon beforethe King and Queen. 

Two Sermons. ; one on a "Thankſgiving be- 
fore the Houle of Commons,in Novem. 1691; 
the cther before the Queen, in Novems. 1692, 
by Dr. Jane, Dean of Glouceſter. 

Two Sermons ; one on a i hankſgiving,.the 
other betore the King and Queen, by Dr.7a{be:, 
Dean of Worceſter. 

Three Sermons before the Queen, by Dr. Reſ- 
bury. 

Four Sermonson feveral occafiens, by Mr. Fr, 
Atterbury, Chaplain to tits Majelty, 

A Ditcourle fen: tO the Jote King James, to 
periw ade him to embrace tlg, fro: ejtant Religte 
pr, by Sam, Parter, ' Jars B: hop of Ovor ; to 
Witch 


which are prefixed two Letters ; the firſt from 
Sir Lionel Fenkins, on the ſame ſubject ; the ſe- 
cond from the {aid Biſhop ; all printed from the 
Original MSS. 

A ſhort Defence of the Orders of the Church 
of England, by Mr. Luke Milburn. 

The firſt Book of YVirgil's Ane/s made Fn- 
glifh, by Mri' Luke Milburn. 

Four Dialogues againſt Mr. Dryden, &c. writ- 
ten by Mr. Thomas Brown. 

An Account of the Procecdings of the Right 
Reverend the Lord Biſhop of Exeter in his Viſt- 
tation of Exeter College in Oxon, the ſecond 
Edition, to which is added the Cenfure of the 
Naked Goſpel. 

A Defence of the faid Proceedings, with an 
Anſwer to the Caſe of Exeter Coltege, and The 
Account £xamined. 

A Vindication of Mr. James Colman, M. B. 
Fellow of Exeter-College, from the Calumnies 
of ſeveral late Pamphlets; to which are annexed 
the Authentick Copies of the Afrdavits relating 
to that Aſſize. Theſe three laſt written by 
James Harrington, Eq; 

Popiſh  Treachery : Or, a ſhort and new Ac- 
count of the horrid Crueltics exerciſed on the 
Proteſtants in France ; being a true proſpe& of 
what is to be expected from the moſt folemn Pro- 
miſes of Reman Catholick Princes. 

Certain Conſiderations for the better Eſta- 
bliſhment of the Church of Eng/and, by the 
Lord Bacon ; with a new Preface, by James 
Harrington, Eſq; 

A 


A-Letter to a Lord, in Anſwer to a late Pam- 
phlet, entitled, 4» Enquiry into the Cauſes of 
the-preſent fears and dangers of the Government ; 
in a Diſcourſe between a Lord Lieutenant and one 
of his Deputies. 

A Sermon at, the Funeral of John Melford. 
Eſq; by Mr. Eaſton. 

A practical Diſcourſe concerning Divine Pro- 
vidence in relation to national Judgments. 

A Defence of the Church of Exg/and from 
the Charge of Sin and Hereſie, as laid againſt it 
by the Vindication of the Deprived Biſhops. 

The Indecency and Unlawfulneſs of Bapti- 
zing Children in private without neceſſity, and 
with the publick form, by Martin Strong, M.A. 
and Vicar of 7Teowil in Somerſet. 

Mr. Adams's Sermon before the Lords Juſtices, 
at White-hall, upon the Thankſgiving for tak- 
ing of Namur. 

Mr. Blackburn's Sermon of Anger, before the 

een. 

The fooliſh abuſe, and wiſe uſe of Riches. A 
Sermon Preached May 1. 1695. by /F. 7albet, 
D.D. Dean of Worcefer. 


OFavo's and Twelves. 


Wenty ſour Sermons upon ſeveral occaſi- 
ons, in two Volumes, by Dr. R. South. 
Sermons and Diſcourſes on ſeveral occaſions, 
by Dr. Stradling, Dean of Chicheſter, _ 
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with an Account of the. Author, by James Har- 
rington, Elq; 

The Mcditations of Marcas Aurelius Antoni- 
rus, the Roman Emperor, tranſlated out of Greek 
into Enzliſh, by Dr. Cauſaben, with Notes. To 
this Edition is 2dded the Life oh the faid Empe- 
ror, with an account of Stoick Philoſophy ; as 
allo Remarks on the Meditations. All newly 
written by the famous Monſieur and Madam 
Daczer. 

Sermons and Diſcourſes on ſeveral occaſions, 
by Dr. Mepgot, Dean of Wincheſter. 

Waler's Poems compleat. 

The Paithful Shepherd, with an addition of 
divers other Poems ; the ſecond Edition by the 
Right Honourable Sir Richard Fanſhaw. 

The Hiſtory of Zexry IV. furnamed the 
Great, written in Frexch by the Biſhop ot 
Rhodes. 

Memoirs of the Court of Spaiz, written by 
the ingenious French Lady, engliſked by Mr. 
Tho. Brown. 

Memoirs of the Court of Fraxce, by the ſame 
Author. | 

Some Motives and Incentives to the Love of 
Gecd, parhetically ciſcourſed of ina Letrer to a 
Friend, by the honourable #: Boyle ; the tes 
venth Edition, 

Dr. Busby's Greet Grammar. 

Academy of Sciences, being a ſhort and eaſic 
introduftion to the knowledge of the Liberal 
Arts'and Sciences, with the Names of fuch Avu- 
thors of Nors, as have written on every parti- 
cular Science, by D. Abercreomby, MD. The 


The Life of that moſt illuſtrious Prince Ch, V. 
late Duke of Lorrain and Bar, Gcneralifiimo of 
the Imperial Armies, wriiten in Frezch origi» 
nally, and made Eng/i/b. | 

The Morals of Confufrus, 2 Chineſe Philoſo- 
pher, who flouriſhed above 50D Years before 
the coming ot Chriſt. 

The Art of practic:] meafuring, cafily per- 
formed by a two Foot Rule, which ſlides to 2 
Foot, and is the beſt meaſure of reund Timber 
the common way ; 2s alſo the truc meaſure of 
round, ſquare, or other Timber, of Stone, Boards, 
Glaſs, Paving, Painting, &c. Gauging of Casks, 
and Gauging and Inching of Tuns ; containing 
briet inſtructions in Decimal Arithmetick, the 
beſt way of uſing the Logarithms according to 


Mr. Townley ; the ufe of the Diagonal Scale of 


100 parts in a quarter of an Inch, applied to 
Gunter's Chain : And laſtly, fome uſctul Dirc- 
ions in Dyalling, not hitherto publiſhed, by 
Hen. Coggeſhal of Suffolk, Gent. 

A Voyage to the World of Des Cartes, writ- 
ten originally in Frexch, tran{lited by 7.Zaylor, 
M. A. oi Magdalen-Coilege, Oxon. 

A Letter to-a Divine of the Church of Eng- 
land, concerning the compoſing and delivery 
of Sermons. 

Monſicur Rapin's RefleQions upon 4r:/totle's 
Poctry, containing the neceſſary, rational, and 
univerſal Rules for Epick, Dramatick, and the 
other ſorts of Poetry ; with Reflections on the 
Works of the Ancient and Modern Poets, and 
their Faults noted, tranÞauicd by (vir. Eymer ; 


by 
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by whom is added ſome Refleftions on the Poets 
of the Engliſh Nation. 

The Inſpiration of the New Teſtament aſſert» 
ed and explained, in anſwer to ſome Modern Wri- 
ters, by C. G. Lamothe. 

Bona's Guide to Eternity, Eng/i/hd by Sir 
Roger L'Eltrange. 

Life of the Emperor Theodofius, written in 
French for the ute of the Dauphin, Engliſh'd by 
Mr. Manning. 

Love Letters between a Nobleman and his 
Siſter, three parts. 

New Memoirs and Characters of the 2 great 
Brothers, the Duke of Bqui//oy, and Mareichal 
Turenne ; written in French, by. James de Long- 
lade, Baron of Saumiers ; made Engliſh. 

Ariſt. Hiit. LXXIL Interpr. Acceſſere Vete« 
rum Teſtimonia de converſione. E TheatroSheldg- 
nrano. 

Homeri Iliados liber primus, in qua fingula- 
rum vocum ſ12nificationes, compoſitiones ac deri- 
vationes annotantur ; dialetti clare & diſtinite 
exponuntur, &c. Opera & Studio Georg, Sylvani 
Pan, Med. Editio ſecunda. 


Newly Printed. 


Onſiecur Boſſu's Treatiſe of the Epick 
[ Poem, containing many curious Refle- 
Ctions, very uſeful and neceffary for the right 
underſtanding and judging of the Excellency of 
Homer and Virgil, done into Engliſh from the 
French, together with Refle&ions upon Prince. 
Arthar, 


Arthur, by W. 7. To which are added an Efly 
upon Satyr, by- Monſieur 4 Acier ; and a Trea- 
tiſe upon Paſtoral Poetry, by Monſieur Fontarel. 

The Art of Speaking, written in French by 
the Meſſieurs de Port Royal, made Fng/!ſb. 

Remarks on ſomelate Writings of the Engliſh 
Socinians, in four Letters, done at the Requeſt 
of a Socinian Gentleman. 

Tritheiſm charged upon Dr. £her/oct's new 
Notion of the Trinity, and the Charge made 
good, in an anſwer to the Defexce of ihe faid 
Notion, againſt The Animad verſions upon Dr. 
Sherlock's Book, entitled, A Vindicotion of the 
Dottrine of the Holy and ever Blc{{cd Trinity, 
Oc. by a Divine of the Church of Zz2/and, Aus 
thor of the Animadverſions, 4to. 

The Lives of all rhe Princes of Orazge, from 
William the Great, Founder of the Cemmon- 
wealth of the nited Frowixces, to which isad- 
ded the Life of his preſent Majeſty King Willi- 
am II. from his Birth to his Landing in £aglaxd, 
by Mr. 7he. Brown ; together wirii all the Prin- 
ces Heads taken from Original raughts, by 
Mr. Reb. White. 

De Fermento Velatili Nutritio conjeflura Ra» 
tionalis, Qua eofftenditur Spirituzn Yolatilem Os 
leoſum, e Sangnine ſufſuſum, eſſe verum ac genuir 
num Concottionis ac Nutritionts Inſtr umentuin,cum 
medicamentorum plurimorum Stomachicorum, a 
Viris celeberrimis preſcriptorum, Examinatione 
& Uſu. Anthore Guil. Coward, M. D. & Col. 
Mert. Oxon. Socio. 

Animadverſions upon a pretended account ef 
Denmark, Plays, 
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Plays, by Mr. Dryden. 


_—_ of Granada, 
Tyrannick Love. 


State of Innocence. 
All for Love. 
Aſſignation. 

Tndian Emperor. 
Wild Gallant. 
Rival Ladies. 
Aurenge Zebe. 


By Others. 


HE would if ſhe could. 
Hamlet Prince of Denmark. 
Mackbeth. 
Epſom-W clls. 
_ Emperor of the Moon. 
Rape, or the Innocent Impoſtors. 
Sir Foplin Flutter. 
Villain. 
+ Tempeſt, or the Enchanted Iſland. 
| Herod the Great, written by the Right Ho- 
nourable the Earl of Orrery, 
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